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NOTES. 


(ce again President Kruger has justified his friends’ 
opinion of his magnanimity and kindliness ; he has 
released on payment of a fine all the prisoners save the 
four leaders and two who refused to petition for mercy. 
We confidently expect that before long he will show 
himself equally generous to Messrs. Phillips, Farrar, 
Rhodes, and Hammond. According to Reuter, Mr. J. B. 
Robinson has heard from Pretoria that the leaders will 
be released to-day (Friday), and this act of clemency 
is all that is needed now to make the English people 
regard Paul Kruger as a friend. Mr. Barnato is credited 
with having done much to bring about the release of the 
prisoners. For various reasons, the chief of which is 
the old President's goodness of heart, we have all along 
believed that the prisoners would not have to complain 
of long confinement ; but it is no less true that Mr. 
Barnato exerted himself at the critical moment with the 
best effect. It is said that he timed his effort splendidly ; 
he went to see the President when Dr. Leyds was away 
at Bloemfontein intriguing. 


Our story about Sir John Willoughby is looked upon 
as apocryphal by a weekly contemporary. Willoughby 
could not have asked Commandant Cronjé to have a 
drink, because, forsooth, ‘‘ the raiders possessed no 
brandy, no soda water, no food, no anything.” This 
falsehood is put forth with circumstance at this end of 
May 1896, as though it had not been proved over and 
over again that Dr. Wolff, whose letters are eagerly 
accepted by the ‘‘ Times,” had established provision 
stores for Jameson's raiders at intervals of about 
twenty miles along the line of march. At these stores, 
as we have long ago narrated, there were to be found 
not only provisions and drink for the men, but also 
forage for the horses. It has been asserted with some 
frequency in South African prints that the Boers found 
quantities of provisions with Jameson’s force. 


So much has been said in praise of Jameson’s ride 
and of the riders, that it becomes a duty to reduce this 
performance to its true dimensions. With the help of 
ample provision stores and preparation for months 
beforehand, Jameson and his men marched 122 miles 
in 55 hours. And forthwith all the fashionable world of 
London wondered. But the ‘‘ Times’” Special Corre- 
spondent, under the date of 4 May, wrote, ‘‘ I have just 
arrived from Korosko with one company of the 15th 
Regiment under Captain Yusuf Fehmy. Half the men 
were mounted on camels, and the other half were on 
foot. There was also a large camel transport 
train. The troops marched wonderfully, covering the 
distance of 120 miles in 65 hours, despite deep sand in 
places, a sand-storm, and a temperature of 117° in the 
shade when we left Korosko, Only ten men fell. out. 


The longest halt was three hours.” But Jameson’s 
men had no deep sand to wade through, nor sand-storm 
to encounter ; they were all mounted and had to march 
over green veldt at an altitude of 6,000 feet, where the 
air is like champagne, and the temperature that of an 
English summer day. 


Let us contrast the performance of these heroes with 
that of the poor “‘ half-savage Boers.” The Klerksdorp 
contingent of Boers summoned to oppose Jameson 
numbered thirty-eight. These men, called out at a 
moment’s notice, mounted their horses and rode from 
Klerksdorp to Krugersdorp (ninety-six miles) in 22} 
hours. Their field cornet received the summons at half- 
past seven on Monday evening, 30 December, and at 
half-past five on Tuesday evening he reported himself 
in front of Krugersdorp without a man having dropped 
out on the way. And these Boers had no provision 
depéts on their line of march; they had to live on 
biltong (dried meat) and water, and their horses had to 
be content with the grass they could find on the way. 


We are accused of being Boer sympathizers, and we 
confess that we think little of those persons who do not 
sympathize with the Boers in their gallant efforts to 
preserve the independence of their country. Courage 
and physical endurance are qualities to honour even in 
an enemy, and these Boers are only our enemies when 
we attack them. Consider what they did. When 
Jameson met them at the Queen’s Battery he had 480 
men with him, men in good case who had smelt powder 
in the campaign against Lobengula. And against him 
on the Wednesday afternoon from half-past two till six 
o'clock he had only 260 Boers; even in the last hour 
he outnumbered his opponents by nearly two to one. 
And yet these Boers stopped him. Are we not to 
honour these men for their courage and endurance, the 
majority of whom had had neither rest nor proper food 
nor sufficient ammunition ? 


The truth is that all the excuses made for Jameson do 
apply to the Boers. They were tired and hungry, and 
they did run short of ammunition. They had seized 
their rifles and got on their horses, and went to meet 
the invaders with half-a-dozen rounds per man. It is 
part of the tragic comedy of the situation to recall how 
ammunition reached them. The deputation of Reformers 
had gone to Johannesburg by special train, and had con- 
cluded a sort of armistice with the Transvaal authori- 
ties. On that Wednesday afternoon they were talking 
proudly and confidently enough in Pretoria with the re- 
presentatives of the Transvaal Government, and those 
representatives had learnt by telegram that Jameson 
had been stopped, and in a few hours would be so out- 
numbered that he would be forced to surrender. Assured 
that all was for the best in this best of worlds, the 
Johannesburg Reformers got on board their special train 
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and returned to Johannesburg, all unwitting that a 

gon had been hitched on to their special train—2 
Fistce filled with ammunition for the Boers, a waggon 
that ran through Johannesburg and thence to Krugers- 
dorp, which it reached in the nick of time. 


. Surprise has been expressed that the English force 
under Dr. Jameson, a picked body of men, trained in 
shooting and South African methods of warfare, did 
not do better against their Boer adversaries. The 
true explanation does the Englishmen credit. Troop F 
of the Bechuanaland Police Force refused to start from 
Mafeking on the memorable Sunday evening, Decem- 
ber 29. They asked, ‘‘Were they going under the 
British flag and for England?” Thirty of them were at 
length over-persuaded by White and Grey who was the 
officer in command ; but twenty of them were not to be 
moved by plausible words, and they refused to stir 
against the Transvaal. From the beginning of the 
march men fell away from Jameson’s force ; it is, indeed, 
chiefly among journalists in London who have never 
seen a shot fired in anger that one finds men who would 
like to emulate the buccaneers of the Spanish Main. 


Mr. Cecil Rhodes is indeed to be condoled with on 
the imbecility of his defenders. Thus Mr. Seymour 
Fort, in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” asks us to find an 
excuse for the Jameson raid in the fantastic possibility 
that, if Dr. Jameson had captured Pretoria, he might 
have found documents proving the existence of intrigues 
dangerous to British rule in South Africa between the 
Transvaal and the German Governments. For sheer 
absurdity it would be difficult to match such an argu- 
ment. Lord Loch, at any rate, gives no countenance 
to Mr. Fort’s assertions ; indeed, he has explicitly dis- 
sociated himself from them by declaring that Mr. Fort 
has not acted as his private secretary since 1891. Mr. 
Fort, therefore, speaks quite without authority when 
he assumes the existence of intrigues with Germany. 
No less extraordinary is the whitewashing of Mr. 
Rhodes attempted by ‘‘ An Imperialist ” in the ‘‘ Fort- 
nightly Review.” Mr. Rhodes’s responsibility for the 
Jameson raid was, it appears, a mere ‘‘error of judg- 
ment,” and against it should be set his courage in 
dealing with. the Matabele revolt. The conception of 
Mr. Rhodes as a physically courageous man will make 
South Africans smile. 


And yet Mr. Rhodes has a complete defence. Why, 
we wonder, do his advocates go out of their way to 
compare him with men like Drake and Raleigh, 
buccaneers who were pre-eminently distinguished for 
daring bravery ? Rather should a comparison be insti- 
tuted between Mr. Rhodes and Warren Hastings, 
who showed no courage in the field, but whom all 
Englishmen are proud to honour as the founder and 
organizer of our Indian Empire. Let all praise be 
accorded to Mr. Rhodes, who had the ability and 
foresight to win for us the “Hinterland” of South 
Africa ; to him we shall owe our South African Empire. 
We may apply to him the words of the Parliamentary 
resolution condemning Clive. In spite of what he has 
lately done, he yet ‘‘has rendered great and dis- 
tinguished services to his country.” And other defence 
he has none. 


The Government is getting itself into a pretty mess 
over the Soudan expedition. It is not so long since Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, in his Budget speech, emphati- 
cally stated that no money was going to be put aside 
with a view to defraying the expenses of any military 
expedition to the Soudan. And behold, one of the ques- 
tions of the day now is, Who is going to pay for the 
expedition? Ministers seem to have quite lost their 
heads. No two of them are agreed either as to the 
plan of the expedition or as to the means by which its 
cost will be defrayed. Is the money to come from 
India, which cannot pay, or from Egypt, which does 
not want the expedition; or is the British taxpayer 

ing, after all, to be saddled with the expenses of this 

ttle war, in despite of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach? In 
the meantime the confusion of the Government has been 
made worse confounded by the publication of the Italian 
Green Books. 
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These Green Books came like a bombshell on the 
Government, whose consent had never been asked for 
their publication. There can be no doubt now that 
England took action in the Soudan directly or in- 
directly at*the King of Italy’s request, which was 
probably conveyed to our Government through the 
German Emperor as intermediary. The reason of the 
request was that the King wishes to keep up the 
traditional policy of Italy; he wishes to be friendly 
with England, but, above all, he wants to save Crispi 
and to maintain the bond of the Triple Alliance. The 
King puts no faith in the Marquis di Rudini, the pre- 
sent Premier, who is opposed to the Italian adventure 
in Africa, and is a bitter enemy of Crispi. But why 
should we go out of our way to act upon any sug- 
gestion of the German Emperor? Have the Germans 
shown themselves so friendly to us of late in the Far 
East and in the Transvaal ? 


It is certainly extraordinary and quite contrary to 
diplomatic usage that these Italian Green Books should 
have been published without the consent of our Govern- 
ment. And yet the present Italian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs is the Duke di Sermoneta, who used to be 
well known as a diplomatist, and is thoroughly con- 
versant with all points of diplomatic etiquette. What, 
then, is the meaning of this sudden and unexpected 
publication of the Green Books ? We do not know ; 
but the explanation would certainly be interesting. 
Of course, the apologists of the Government now say 
that the Soudan expedition was the consequence of a 
previous request on the part of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. This is not true, however. There is not a hint 
of such a request in Lord Cromer’s report, which was 
published just before the expedition was _ resolved 
upon; on the contrary, he states that the Dervishes 
were quieter than usual this year. Why does the 
Government persistently refuse to publish his des- 
patches? Because, as we have stated more than once 
already, Lord Cromer is, and has been from the 
beginning, against the expedition. 


Mr. John Morley has done good service in disin- 
terring a speech of Lord Salisbury’s delivered thirty 
years ago @ propos of the employment of Indian troops 
in the Abyssinian war. In it he makes the very point 
which we insisted on a fortnight ago, objecting to 
India being ‘‘ looked upon as an English barrack in 
the Oriental seas from which we may draw any num- 
ber of troops without paying for them.” If the 
garrison is necessary for the security and peace of India, 
it ought not to be diminished ; if, on the other hand, it 
is too large, and India can conveniently spare the troops, 
then India is being unnecessarily taxed to save the 
pockets of the English taxpayer. We have no objec- 
tion to the raising of troops in India for service in 
Africa. As Sir H. H. Johnston is showing in 
Nyassaland, and as Sir John Kirk showed long ago in 
Zanzibar, the employment of Indians as soldiers, as 
civil servants, and as agriculturists in Africa may be of 
great benefit to both countries and to both races; but 
these things ought to be done openly and avowedly, 
and the Indian Treasury ought to be saddled with no 
share of the expense. 


From the same point of view, that of having this 
whole business brought out into the open and placed on 
an honest footing, we are not sorry that the 7rzbunal 
mixte proposes to decide against the Caisse in the suit 
brought by the French bondholders to prevent the pay- 
ment to the Egyptian War Office of the #500,000 voted 
for the expenses of the expedition. As the money has 
already been paid over and spent, the decision will for 
practical purposes be waste paper; but it will help to 
force the English Government to show its hand, and 
declare what is its plan of campaign, a question to which 
pretty well every member of the Government who has 
spoken up to the present has given a different answer. 


Mr. Muntz, in moving the Derby adjournment in 
the House of Commons, evidently did not consider 
jocosity in keeping with the character of a bluff 
Warwickshire squire, and therefore contented himself, 
with prattling about ‘‘the dear old Church.” What 
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s the connexion between parsons and Persimmon is 
not apparent to the ordinary logical mind, but we 
are grateful to Mr. Muntz for having spared us the 
funny speech. Sir Wilfrid Lawson of course could 
not resist the temptation, but even he was chilled by 
the sternly practical air of Lord Cranborne. And so 
a certain number of members went to the Derby, a 
certain number amused themselves about town, and a 
serious remnant was edified by the spectacle of Sir 
Edward Clarke sitting on that pillar of religion and 
finance, Mr. Harry S. Foster, in his attempt to defend 
the rights of property against the Prime Minister’s son. 
But the charm of half a century has been broken, and no 
one will ever again move the adjournment of the House 
over the Derby day. 


It is no use attempting to minimize the significance 
of the Liberal victories at Frome and Wick this week. 
Mr. Barlow and Mr. Hedderwick beat their opponents 
by over 200 votes in each case. Now, since the last 
General Election there have been seven bye-elections ; 
five of the seven seats were held originally by the Con- 
servatives and two by the Liberals. The numbers are 
now reversed ; five of the seven seats are held by the 
Liberals and only two by the Conservatives. And what 
was it that lost the Conservatives Frome and Wick ? 
We do not hesitate to say that it was mainly the Agri- 
cultural Rating Bill. This Bill is doing the Govern- 
ment no good and much harm in the country ; it is a 
Bill addressed to a special class with a view to bribing 
that class ; and it is hated by those who cannot benefit 
by it. No doubt the Liberal triumph may have been 
partly due to the fact that Mr. Barlow declared him- 
self in favour of Local Veto in his election address. 
Liberals were afraid to put forward Local Veto as an 
item of their programme at the last General Election, 
but it evidently does no harm to an able man to put it 
forward. The publicans seem to be definitively massed 
on the Conservative side, and Local Veto no doubt 
catches some extra votes for the Liberals. 


We are very glad to see that Sir Henry Fowler took 
up the scandal of the Railway Commission, which we 
exposed some months ago in this Review. The Rail- 
way Commission consists of Lord Cobham, Sir Frederick 
Peel, and one of Her Majesty’s judges. Lord Cobham 
and Sir Frederick Peel are paid £3,000 a year, with a 
judge’s retiring pension. As we pointed out long ago, 
and as Sir Henry Fowler repeated on Monday, the 
Railway Commissioners sat in 1889 fifteen days, in 1890 
twenty-eight days, in 1891 twenty-eight days, in 1892 
twenty-two days, in 1893 eleven days, in 1894 twenty- 
four days, and in 1895 forty-one days, or an average of 
twenty-four days a year. Moreover, the witnesses ex- 
amined by the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons complained that there was neither a railway expert 
nor a commercial member on the Commission. It is 
now proposed to constitute a Light Railways Commis- 
sion, and Sir Henry Fowler suggested that Lord Cobham 
at all events might do something for his money by 
serving on the new body. But no; a new Commis- 
sioner, with a thousand a year salary, is to be appointed, 
and the gross scandal of the Railway Commission is to 
be continued. Mr. Ritchie had literally no answer to 
make to Sir Henry Fowler on the merits of the case ; 
and this flagrant job is to go on because the Commis- 
sioners happen to be members of the highly favoured 
families of Lyttelton and Peel. 


Lord Jersey is to be the chairman of the Light Rail- 
ways Commission—a very excellent appointment, 
especially as it is to be unpaid, for Lord Jersey has an 
unrivalled knowledge of county business. The £1,000 
a year is to go to an Engineer member, and Mr. Ritchie 
declares that the third Commissioner is to be an unpaid 
lawyer. But where is such a phenomenon to be found ? 
This Light Railways adventure will be a fiasco, for just 
about the time one or two County Councils have 
plunged the ratepayers in debt and bought the land, 
the farmers will be hiring autocars to take their pro- 
duce to market along the old roads. 


Those Nonconformists whose simple political creed 
for the past ten years has been the worship of Mr. Glad- 
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stone have received a blow this week which may have 
far-reaching consequences. The characteristic thing 
about the whole business is that, just as in the case of 
the Irish vote on the Education question, every well- 
informed person has all along been aware of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s views on Apostolic Succession. But the political 
Nonconformist has persisted in shutting his eyes to the 
fact that in religious matters Mr. Gladstone was a 
medizval ecclesiastic, and he is now wild with wrath at 
being told that he is practically outside the plan of 
salvation, as one living in schism and sin, and that the 
one thing that really matters is the true Episcopal 
Succession. Dr. Guinness Rogers, in whose eyes Mr. 
Gladstone was for a long time a chosen vessel for the 
destruction of the Church of England, now denounces 
him as ‘‘ weak,” “childish,” and ‘‘silly,” and the 
walls of the Memorial Hall and the City Temple have 
echoed to unfamiliar hisses. 


The cholera riot at Cairo was serious while it lasted, 
and gave some uneasiness to Lord Cromer. The 
Oriental, like the Southerner, has a sullen disbelief in 
doctors and doctoring, and in times of panic and epidemic 
the disbelief becomes acute and violent. If certain ele- 
mentary sanitary precautions could be enforced, together 
with a strict watch on pilgrims arriving at the Red Sea 
ports, the cholera would disappear from Egypt in a 
single season, and there would be no more risk of its 
return than there is in England. But these sanitary 
precautions and medical treatment generally the Faithful 
regard as an infidel interference with the will of God. 
In Spain and Italy the same outcry against the doctors 
has been more than once raised, and during the last 
serious epidemic their lives were in danger at the hands 
of the infuriated people. In face of these difficulties, it 
is greatly to the credit of the Egyptian Medical Staff 
that the disease has been effectively prevented from 
spreading up the river—the real danger just at present 
—and that in Cairo and Alexandria it is steadily on 
the decline. 


Mr. Gerald Balfour has, we fear, been completely 
outmanceuvred by the Irish bishops on the Education 
question. He formally admitted the grievance and 
brought in a Bill to meet it, which Bill he hoped to find 
unanimously accepted as non-contentious. As soon, 
however, as the Bill was read a first time the bishops 
met in council and unanimously rejected it in terms 
which it is not going too far to say were studiously 
offensive. The result is that the Chief Secretary has 
made an admission that will be used against him 
everywhere in Ireland, while at the same time he stands 
confessedly unable to redress the grievance. It is an old 
game which the Irish hierarchy have played on many 
Chief Secretaries, of whom a good score have thus 
come to grief. Taken in connexion with the hopeless- 
ness of carrying the Land Bill, this is a bad blow for 
Mr. Balfour’s prestige in Ireland. 


The well-graced actor leaves the stage. Lord Dufferin 
by rights ought to have retired some time ago, but his 
time was extended. He has been Viceroy of Canada, 
Viceroy of India, Ambassador at St. Petersburg, and 
he has ended with Paris, the blue ribbon of the diplo- 
matic turf. And yet it would be difficult to say to 
what moral or intellectual qualities he owes his 
extraordinary success. A great man he assuredly is 
not, in any sense of the term. He is a very bad 
linguist, even for our diplomatic service, and it is 
impossible to point to any treaty that he has nego- 
tiated, or any difficulty that he has settled in Europe. 
Neither in Canada nor in India will his name be asso- 
ciated with any reform or legislative achievement, 
though no doubt it is true that in these days the initia- 
tive of ambassadors and viceroys has been destroyed by 
the telegraph. Perhaps Lord Dufferin’s greatest merit 
is that he has an instinctive eye for the line of least 
resistance, which he has always followed with the ease 
and gaiety of a well-bred Irishman. He is not a wit, 
but he says pleasant and pointed things at the right 
time to the right people. He will now retire upon a 
pension, and his eldest son, the Earl of Ava, is provided 
for in the important post of secretary of Ranelagh Club. 
It is rumoured that Lord Cadogan will succeed Lord 
Dufferin in Paris. : 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


‘TH E enemies of the great Coalition Government are 
closing round the Treasury Bench. It is hardly 
necessary to say we do not allude to the steady action 
of the regular Opposition, which is weaker in this 
Parliament than it probably has ever been since 1832. 
The difficulty of the Ministerial situation lies in the 
fact that the attack is opened from behind, and 
from three different points. Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
Mr. James Lowther and Sir Henry Howorth have one 
after the other advanced, and poured a brisk fusillade 
into the Government position. Each of these gentle- 
men is in his way representative of a section of that 
assemblage of mutually repulsive atoms which goes by 
the name of the Unionist party, and each carries his 
complaint to the ear of its common confessor, the 
‘*Times,” which but faintly rebukes its rebellious 
children. Mr. Leonard Courtney was once con- 
temptuously described by Lord Salisbury as one of those 
philosophical Radicals who cannot march along the 
high road with their fellows, but must stray off into 
solitary bypaths, where they meditate upon their own per- 
fections. This satire is, no doubt, not altogether unde- 
served; but at the sametime it would be a great mistake to 
ignore the very real effect which Mr. Courtney’s writings 
and speeches have upon the non-partisan and reflective 
portion of the electorate, as well as upon the voters in 
his own constituency. Mr. James Lowther is a man of 
great Parliamentary experience, of assured position, and 
with no unsatisfied requests. He represents the country 
party, and he denounces his leaders for closuring the 
Rating Bill in good set terms. Sir Henry Howorth has 
sat for a division of Salford, one of the most essentially 
working-class constituencies in Lancashire, for over 
ten years, and long before he came into Parliament he 
caught the ear of the public as a political writer and 
thinker. When a country Tory, and an urban Tory, 
and a Liberal-Unionist, each eminent in his own way, 
agree in warning the Government against trying to 
force the Education Bill through the House of Commons 
during the present Session, surely some impression 
must be made even upon the znsouctance of Mr. Arthur 
Balfour. 

Mr. Courtney and Sir Henry Howorth ask the 
Government to drop the Education Bill altogether for 
this Session, in order that further time may be given to 
consultation and discussion between ‘‘my shrewd old 
friend Sir John Gorst” and those interested in the 
Education question. Mr. James Lowther suggests 
that the Bill should be lightened by cutting out the 
most controversial portions of it. That the Bill can 
pass in its present cumbrous and complicated form 
no sane man believes. Let us see what the exact 
position is with regard to Parliamentary possibilities. 
Next week is to be given up to the Irish Land Bill—a 
mere waste of time, for everybody knows that this 
measure, too, will have to go by the board. The 
House is to go into Committee on the Education Bill, 
according to present arrangements, on 15 June—that 
is to say, at the beginning of the third week in June. 
As Fridays are to be reserved for Supply, that means 
twenty-four sittings, supposing the House to sit till 
the middle of August, and nothing else to be done. 
But there is much else to be done. There is the report 
stage of the Rating Bill, the Light Railways Bill, the 
Finance Bill, the Cattle Diseases Bill, the Irish Land 
Bill (if gone on with), the Soudan Expedition, what may 
be called the odds and ends of legislation, and the 
inevitable three days for the Appropriation Bill. Ten 
sittings are the utmost that can be spared for the 
Education Bill, and to suppose that this will suffice is 
childish. 

The Government will therefore have to choose between 
the advice of Mr. Courtney and Sir Henry Howorth 
and that of Mr. James Lowther. Seeing the large 
majority with which the second reading of the Bill was 
carried, and considering the fact, according to common 
knowledge, that the real author of the scheme is not 
**my shrewd old friend Sir John Gorst,” but Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, it is quite unlikely that the Bill will be aban- 
doned. There remains the alternative of lightening and 
simplifying the Bill by dropping the most controversial 
portions of it. Controversy has fastened upon the 
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religious clause, as might be expected ; upon the clauses 
which provide for secondary education ; upon the pecu- 
niary assistance to the voluntary schools; and upon 
the substitution of the statutory committees for the 
Education Department at Whitehall. Which of these 
portions can the Government drop? The religious 
clause, which gives a reasonable number of parents the 
right to claim separate religious instruction, and the 
provisions for secondary education, may safely be cut 
out by the Government without loss of reputation. It 
may fairly be argued that the present Cowper-Temple 
clause works well enough. At all events, as Sir John 
Gorst has assured us that the religious difficulty is non- 
existent in the schools themselves, and is merely a 
politico-platform difficulty, the Government would be 
justified in ignoring it. The scheme for secondary 
education is in reality an excrescence upon the Bill. 
It seems to us a mistake to mix up primary and 
secondary education, and worse than a mistake to 
imperil the prospects of the former by trying to force 
through a crude plan for the latter. Therefore, if the 
Government are wise, they will leave the politico- 
religionists severely alone, and will defer to a future 
date the elaboration of a well thought out scheme of 
secondary education. 

It would be very difficult, nay, it would be impossible, 
for the Government to sacrifice either the pecuniary part 
of their Bill, or the principle of handing over to the local 
sanitary authorities the control of primary education. 
By these proposals the Bill must stand or fall. The 
monetary assistance to voluntary schools is condemned 
as too much and too little. Therefore, it may be 
assumed by the judicious that it is the right amount. 
Anyway, it would be extremely damaging to the 
Government to admit that they are mistaken in this 
respect. The decentralization of the education system, 
by substituting local statutory committees for the 
department at Whitehall, is of the very essence of the Bill. 
No compromise on this point is now possible. Any 
concession to the clamour of a certain section of the 
teachers for the election of an authority ad hoc woul d 
be fatal to the prestige of the Ministry. It is easy to 
see that the reason why the schoolmasters desire this 
is in order that they may themselves control the 
elections. Equally interested is the opposition to the 
proposed limit of the education rate by the local autho- 
rities. Obviously, a restriction of the rate means a 
possible reduction of the teachers’ salaries. This is just 
the kind of sinister interest which it is the bounden duty 
of the Government to resist with all the voting power 
at their command. 

The difficulties of the Government are not lessened by 
the results of the polling in the Frome division and the 
Wick burghs. The Agricultural Rating Bill and the 
Cattle Bill are boldly Protectionist measures, which Mr. 
Long and Mr. Chaplin have been instructed to pass for 
the especial benefit of the rural constituencies. Frome 
is an almost purely agricultural division ; yet it is so 
little appreciative of the boons of Mr. Long and Mr. 
Chaplin that it votes for Mr. Barlow. Do these elec- 
toral bribes ever pay? We cannot call to mind an 
instance. Free education was followed by the Tory 
defeat of 1892, and the Rating Bill has failed to 
capture a Wiltshire electorate. The contest in the 
Wick burghs was fought under somewhat peculiar 
conditions, as both sides agreed to drop Home Rule 
out of their speeches, and consequently the Unionist 
candidate was driven to talk about the Education and 
Rating Bills, neither of which apply to Scotland. It is 
but too clear that neither in the West of England nor 
the North of Scotland is there anything like enthusiasm 
for the Coalition Government on which Sir Hen 
Howorth pours out the vials of his wrath. Would it 
not be as well, therefore, if it were to modify its preten- 
sions, and if it were to be a little more conciliatory ? 


THE MOSCOW DISASTER. 


[* is interesting to note how instinctively the parallel 
of the historic disaster at the marriage of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette rose in the public mind when the 
news of the tragedy at Moscow came. There are not a 
few other events of the kind within the scope of modern 
history which offer more points of resemblance to this 
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horrible and almost wilful trampling out of human life 
on the Kodynskoé plain. In the matter of deaths, the 
150 or less which belong to the Versailles episode are 
scarcely worth mentioning beside the wholesale carnage 
of the Russian calamity ; moreover, the savage panic 
and crush in the Place Louis XV. and the narrow streets 
behind it had the excuse of darkness and a premature 
explosion of fireworks. It was hardly like the Moscow 
battue in any respect, yet it irresistibly suggests itself, 
none the less. The explanation, we take it, lies in the 
fact that from Goethe to Carlyle and Dumas the French 
Revolution was pictured to us as really beginning with 
that fatal stampede of the frightened crowd in the May 
night of 1770. The incident was viewed at the time as 
a sinister omen. In the lurid light of after events it be- 
came fixed in everybody’s thoughts as an essential part 
of the tragedy which culminated in the Reign of Terror. 
It is true that the most modern historical method 
takes small account of portents and evil signs; but 
the human mind has by no means outgrown their spell 
even in the most civilized of lands. 

In Russia the supernatural point of view is practically 
universal. There is an educated and professedly philo- 
sophical upper class, which answers roughly to our 
baronage in the Plantagenet period. It smiles at 
miracles, and performs its religious duties with a pre- 
tence of indifference ; but at heart it is still open to the 
fears and inducements which sent our medieval ances- 
tors to the Crusades, and made the great pilgrimage 
shrines, like that at Canterbury, the treasure-houses of 
Europe. As for the vast mass of Russians below this 
small caste, they remain frankly in the Middle Ages. 
At the close of the nineteenth century they reproduce 
with curious fidelity public and social conditions which 
disappeared in England and Western Europe with the 
advent of the printing-press. They are ostentatiously 
pious, and saturated with superstition. But they dis- 
tinguish between the Church and the Churchman. The 
traveller in rurai Russia who observes with surprise the 
discourteous behaviour of deeply religious peasants 
towards their priests and monks in the street, and 
everywhere else save in the church edifice itself, is 
witnessing a quaintly belated reproduction of the 
popular conduct here in. the generations immediately 
preceding the Reformation. Further, there is the 
same fantastic disregard for human life which marked 
our Wars of the Roses. The Russian moujik makes 
the only modern soldier of a nominally European 
Power who will charge Krupp batteries and machine- 
= as spiritedly as his grandfather confronted the 

int-lock musket. This has its fine side; but we see 
the barbarous reverse in the horrible callousness with 
which, in broad daylight and on the open field, this 
moujik trampled over the bodies of his companions and 
their women-folk and children to get his commemora- 
tive mug and gratuitous sausage. It completes the 
picture to think of him dancing and carousing a few 
minutes later in the space made by the clearing away of 
the corpses. There is nothing criminal or vicious in 
this demeanour. The moujik has not cultivated our 
squeamish modern nerves. Bloodshed does not make 
him sick, and the spectacle of suffering in others is by 
no means abhorrent to him. He is merely a con- 
temporary of the generation which with us was capable 
of standing calmly in Smithfield and watching men and 
women burn to death at the stake. 

In spite of this indifference, such a people, who shape 
their daily lives by the threats of comets and eclipses, 
would see in this event at Moscow a baleful portent. 
The young Tsar’s wedding—which in the natuve of 
things was forced to seem like a continuation of his 
father’s funeral ceremonies—made an indefinitely un- 
comfortable impression upon the Russian populace. 
This grave disaster at the coronation festivities will 
be accepted everywhere throughout the huge Empire 
as a distinct confirmation of the earlier forebodings. 
The new reign will be thought of as one foredoomed 
to calamity. In itself this would not necessarily be 
of importance. The machinery of Russian government 
moves without the slightest reference to what the 
Russian masses are thinking and fearing. But it is 
not easy for even a Tsar to live in Russia and escape 
the effect of the popular emotions and convictions about 
him. Nicholas II. is of a delicate and impressionable 
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temperament, uncorrected by large physical strength. 
Everybody at Moscow records impressions of his 
weariness, his nervousness, his appearance as of one 
overweighted and distraught under his burden. What 
is reported. of his consternation and collapse into 
hysterical sobs at the tidings of the Kodynskoé horror 
is what might have been expected. If the man in the 
street thinks of the tragedy as an omen of evil, we may 
be sure that the young Tsar will find himself haunted 
by the same dismal foreboding. 

Much has been said about the want of heart displayed 
in continuing the coronation festivities as if nothing 
had happened. The Russian Court itself is perhaps 
the best judge upon this point; and there seems a 
certain force in the argument on which its decision to 
go on is said to have been based—v.e. that a postpone- 
ment at that juncture would not have been understood 
by the people, and might easily have created a national 
panic. But there was a peculiar dramatic fitness in the 
chance which put upon the French Embassy at Moscow 
the onus of taking up the round of official gaiety. It 
seems incredible that the French people themselves 
should not perceive the aptness of the coincidence. They 
are the most humane people in Europe, and they are 
also the race which goes furthest in its reverence for 
the sanctity of death and its funereal rites. To them 
this whole episode of three or four thousand people 
crushed to death in the morning, and of a Court ball 
in the evening, must be particularly repellent. The 
added reflection that it was the Embassy of their own 
Republic which gave this ball ought to afford them a 
new light upon the subject of their alliance with Russia. 
The partnership between the enlightened and progressing 
democracy of the West with this giant survival of 
medizval barbarism and kingcraft in the East has from 
the first outraged the general sense of the fitness of 
things. The wicked incongruity of the association could 
not have been enforced by a more striking object lesson 
than that which the Kodynskoé plain and the French 
Embassy between them contributed on that fatal 
Saturday. 


THE COBDEN JUBILEE. 


Bom at home and abroad the fiftieth anniversary of 

the Repeal of the Corn Laws, which is to be cele- 
brated towards the end of this month, is exciting a good 
deal of controversy. In England neither party is quite 
sure about what it should say on the subject ; they have 
both practically abandoned the old /azsser faire attitude, 
and are inclined to nibble at Protection in small things. 
But their leaders are afraid to admit it in so many words, 
although on the back benches of the Government side 
a very distinct protectionist group is forming itself. It 
has no definite policy, but it is full of blind wrath at the 
steadily approaching ruin of the ‘agricultural inte- 
rest,” and tries in vain to discover some means of 
reviving corn-growing without alienating the town work- 
man, who is said to be growing a good Tory, but who will 
not hear of the ‘‘ dear loaf.” The problem is a difficult 
one; but it is, from the political point of view, worth 
making an attempt to solve it, for the man who dis- 
covers a means of uniting the rural and the industrial 
protectionist will find an enormously strong party at 
his back with demands to which neither Radical nor 
Tory can turn a deafear. Trade-Unionism, as Cobden 
saw, is in its essence rigidly protective, and there are 
marked symptoms, both in the iron and in the coal 
industries, of a feeling with regard to German and 
Belgian competition very similar to that existing 
among the farmers and their advocates. If this should 
develop, and if the two armies of discontent should join 
hands, the Cobden Club will have to pull itself together 
and face a fight much bigger than that of fifty years 


0. 

If the prospects of Free-trade at home are not par- 
ticularly bright, the situation abroad is such as would 
have driven Cobden to despair. The system of rigid 
Protection which was established in Germany by Prince 
Bismarck in 1879-1887, and which was somewhat re- 
laxed under Count Caprivi, is now more exclusive and 
aggressive than ever. The strongest Protectionist in 
France has just been made Prime Minister, while in 
the United States the triumph of Mr. McKinley seems 
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assured. Even Mr. Courtney, when he comes to address 
the Cobden Club at its jubilee dinner, will not deny that 
Free-trade is a forlorn hope over three-fourths of the 
world. This is the aspect of the question which 
naturally attracts foreign observers, and in this month’s 
‘*Cosmopolis”’ we have a French and a German Free- 
trader trying to explain the cause and forecast the future. 
M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu is an accomplished and far- 
sighted economist, but he brings little comfort. All he 
can say is that in France ‘‘il reste quelques traces des 
efforts de Michel Chevalier et de Cobden,” and as for the 
future of Free-trade, ‘‘ il serait excessif d’en désespérer.”’ 
But the agricultural outlook gives him no hope. He 
makes everything turn on the collapse of agriculture 
which set in at the end of the seventies, and declares 
that till 1880 there was not in France ‘‘ aucune déroute 
des idées libre-échangistes.”” This is not correct, for 
almost immediately after the war the Cobden treaty was 
denounced by M. Thiers, who called it ‘‘a deplorable 
yoke on the nation,” and although the formal breach of 
economic relations in England did not take place till 
1880, the protectionist movement was in full swing 
years before the agricultural crisis of 1879-1880. M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu’s object is to establish the truth of a 
somewhat fanciful theory which he has already elabo- 
rated in his ‘‘ Traité d’Economie Politique,” to the effect 
that man in utilizing the forces of nature begins with 
the animal kingdom, then turns to the vegetable king- 
dom, and will finally fall back on the mineral kingdom. 
The analogy halts at every step, which is a comfort, as 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu almost agrees in the end with M. 
Berthelot, who has predicted that in another century 
agriculture will be extinct, and that mankind will find 
its food, drink, and clothing in the mineral kingdom. 
Dr. Theodor Barth, on the other hand, is wonderfully 
hopeful, and seems to think that the happy days of Dr. 
Delbrueck may return in Germany. The outbreak of 
** Protektionismus ” at the end of the seventies was, in 
his opinion, only an international epidemic, which will 
soon have spent its force. He probably wrote before 
the news of the last McKinley boom had reached Ger- 
many, for he recognizes the fact that the three great 
reactionaries are ‘‘ Bismarck, Méline, McKinley,” and 
of these the first has fallen, and the rest he does not 
seem to think of permanent account. We wish we 
could think so. Dr. Barth, like all Germans when they 
are not talking politics, lauds the position of England and 
the freedom and comfort of the English working-man, 
nor does he seem to see any limits to the period of 
‘leaps and bounds” which came in with free corn, and 
has more or less lasted since ; but we fancy some of the 
great Yorkshire and Lancashire captains of industry 
could tell a different tale. As regards Cobden’s personal 
work and influence, Dr. Barth falls into what is, 
perhaps, not an unnatural error for a German. He 
speaks of Cobden as a great democrat, and of the 
jubilee as the jubilee of the democracy, whereas, as 
everybody knows, Cobden was the sublime type of 
what the Continental democrat loathes most of all— 
the ‘‘ bourgeois.” He was against Trades-Unionism, 
against factory legislation, against everything that the 
working-man swears by, except, of course, the ‘‘ cheap 
loaf,” and that he and his friends advocated most of 
all because they thought it meant cheap labour. 
Cobden was hated and his meetings broken up by the 
real democrats of the time—the Chartists—and he 
swells with glory in describing his meetings composed 
of ‘earnest energetic men of the shopkeeping class.” 
The fact is, of course, that a great deal of Cobden’s 
work consisted in forcing an open door. Peel was at 
heart, like Pitt, a free-trader, and he only awaited his 
opportunity, which came with the agricultural crisis of 
1845 and ‘‘the rain that rained away the Corn Laws.” 
The question was not settled by the legislation of fifty 
years ago, and, as we have hinted, it may come up for 
reconsideration sooner than most people think. 


THE SHAH AND THE FUTURE OF PERSIA. 


A* a general rule in Oriental countries the successor 

of a monarch is not known until death has removed 
the reigning sovereign ; but with regard to Persia this 
was not the case. Some years ago the late Shah 
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named as his successor one of his sons, upon whom 
he bestowed the title of Vali-Aht. At that time this 
important: personage, who is the present Shah, was 
Viceroy of Azerbaijan, the richest province of Persia, 
which has for its capital Tabriz, the largest city in the 
empire. Here the Vali-Aht resided in the stucco and 
looking-glass palaces which the Persian of to-day loves 
to erect, and of which the architecture is neither Euro- 
pean nor Oriental, but a kind of blend of a second-rate 
Italian casino and an over-decorated Christmas-tree. 
The Vali-Aht owned two principal palaces (!) in Tabriz, 
a winter and a summer residence, though each appa- 
rently let the water in through the roof, and the heat or 
cold, as the case might be, through the walls. The 
present Shah is not either in appearance or in cha- 
racter at all the ideal of an Oriental potentate. 
The expression of his face is that of a man who is 
intensely bored by being encased in an ill-fitting uni- 
form, and does his best to show his dislike to it by 
washing his linen as seldom as possible. The fact that 
practically no government beyond the system of 
** squeeze what you can” existed in Azerbaijan during 
his viceroyalty shows sufficiently that the Shah’s mind 
is not much concerned with the welfare of his country. 
He is supposed to be far more favourable to Russia 
than to England, and no doubt such is the case, for the 
city over which he held a nominal and altogether in- 
efficient sway was once conquered and possessed by 
the former Power, and the tendency| of the Persian 
to love the enemy he is most in fear of is almost 
Christian. 

Another son of the late Shah, the Zill es-Sultan, who 
reigns supreme in Ispahan, is supposed to have strong 
Anglophile propensities, and I can certainly vouch for 
his taking in the English illustrated papers—a fact which 
is alone sufficient to set abroad the rumour that his love 
for the English is deep and strong. This much must 
be said for him, that he is active and possesses some 
spirit, while the only public act that I am aware of the 
present Shah ever having essayed is an attempt to 
destroy, in search of buried treasure, the beautiful tower 
that marks the tomb of the wife of the Mongol 
Emperor Hulaku at Maragha. And even this 
fit of energy did not last long, for he abandoned 
the task as soon as he found the well-squared stones 
were harder to move than the putty and plaster of his 
own ill-built home. Both of these two royal princes, 
who have lived far away from Tehran, the seat of the 
Government, have been kept in ignorance of all political 
events, and neither of them, as a matter of fact, is com- 
petent to reign. The Shah, it seems to me, takes no 
interest in anything ; and the Zill es-Sultan takes an 
interest in everything that he ought to leave alone. The 
Zill es-Sultan would like to tax the people to the last 
penny to buy gaudy uniforms for his favourite soldiers, 
whilst the Shah himself will probably leave the taxes to 
filter into the pockets of his rapacious sycophants and 
courtiers, and will still continue to forget to have his 
linen washed. Long experience on the throne and a 
general knowledge of the world taught the late Shah 
something, and he may be said to have conducted his 
affairs with some show, atleast, of thoughtand prudence ; 
but he never saw fit, even though he had already nomi- 
nated his successor, to instil into him any idea of govern- 
ment, or any knowledge of the relations of foreign 
Powers. However, this is probably all for the best ; 
for no one, except perhaps a few Englishmen who read 
translations of Omar Khayyam and Saadi in vellum 
covers, could desire to uphold the present Persian 
dynasty, which has allowed one of the richest agricul- 
tural and artistic countries of the world to fall into 
irremediable decay. Russia must in time, as a matter 
of course, get possession of Northern Persia ; whilst we, 
if we are wide-awake, may seize the Gulf, and the 
sooner both these events take place the better. No one 
who has seen the peasant of North-West Persia prostrate 
under the burden of extortion and execrable govern- 
ment could desire the conquest of that district by the 
Russians to be delayed, if he has the least sense of. pi 
in his heart. And under the present incompetent Sh 
some such partition of Persia as I have indicated ma 
become a ait accompli sooner than is generally antici- 
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ENGLISH SOCIETY AS IT IS. 


HE causes are not obscure which have brought 
about the changes that have come over English 
society in the last forty years. The subject is one of 
great interest, and is being much discussed in all social 
circles ; for the constitution of society, its growth, its 
conduct, and indeed its every aspect, excite more dis- 
cussion than many of the more serious problems of the 
day. This keen interest can only be accounted for by 
the fact that every one is in society now, and is more or 
less personally concerned in the subject and affected by 
the blame or praise bestowed on society by its critics. 
There are now no cliques, no exclusiveness; a few 
people may hold themselves aloof from the cosmopo- 
litan crowd which composes English society, but they 
are not people whose life or pursuits are of any interest 
outside their own milieu, which is considered narrow 
and dull. They are absolutely out of touch with the 
actual world around them, and when brought into un- 
expected contact with it, they shrink like a snail into 
its shell, for they understand neither the language, the 
composition, the amusements, nor the ambitions of the 
motley crowd which has usurped the position they once 
occupied. 

What originally constituted a right to be in good 
society in England has been discarded. Birth and 
rank count for nothing, unless they bring with them 
into the great market of society other claims to success ; 
and the best claim to be a leader of fashionable society 
in England is to be able to provide the greatest amount 
of amusement. Every man and woman are expected 
to contribute their mite to the common fund of amuse- 
ment, and those who contribute the largest amount 
are the acknowledged heads of society. It is im- 
possible that it should be otherwise; for agricul- 
tural distress—depreciation in the value and rental of 
land—has broken down the territorial aristocracy of 
England, and the moneyed aristocracy has taken its 
place. The growing size of society, the luxury, and the 
variety of amusements it offers, are some of the indica- 
tions that it is based upon wealth; for such a society 
could never have come into existence in a purely aris- 
tocratic, and therefore a poorer, community. Whether 
it is an ideal state or not is hardly a matter over which 
we need agitate ourselves. That it is much more 
amusing, much more interesting, than the society 
which it has superseded there can be no doubt. There 
is less restraint, more sense of enjoyment, and we get 
much better value for our pains and money than in 
the days when a cold exclusiveness constituted the dis- 
tinctive mark of a good but very dull society. It may 
seem a somewhat sweeping assertion to say that there 
is not such a thing as good society in this /in-de-sitcle 
time ; but there is certainly none in the sense in which 
our predecessors understood it; and could they but 
look for a moment upon modern English life, they would 
be amazed. What was simply an aristocratic caste 
has been swept away, and the heterogeneous mass 
which now calls itself good society is, at any rate, 
clever and sharp enough not to be beguiled by any 
will-o’-the-wisp, or to receive any one who does not 
possess some special qualifications to be enrolled in its 
ranks. The standard of enjoyment, like that of every- 
thing else in England, has risen, and what satisfied our 
fathers and mothers would be but poor fare to the 
young people of to-day. Everything costs more be- 
cause so much more is needed, and no one with any 
pretension or wish to be considered to be in society can 
afford to do badly the entertaining she undertakes ; 
and the length of a visiting-list is a formidable thing 
to the hostess of to-day. The size of society in London is 
one result of the increased facilities of communication. 
If we consider fora moment the extraordinary social 
changes brought about by this one fact, we need look 
very little further for any reason to account for the 
altered conditions of English life. London has now 
become the great centre of life and amusement, and 
every person who can possibly manage it goes there. 
In the olden times there were many little social centres 
in England. York, Chester, Bath, Cheltenham, Leam- 
ington, and Exeter, among many others, were each the 
nucleus of a county society, where there was a gay and 
brilliant season during the winter. The county families 
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of rank and wealth, as well as the smaller fry, went into 
the towns for the winter, each little centre represent- 
ing the hospitality of a large area. In Chester and 
York the names of the houses of the territorial aris- 
tocracy still remain. Edinburgh performed a similar 
social duty for Scotland, and was the centre not only 
of a fashionable, but of one of the most brilliant literary 
societies of this century. Dublin, too, was represented 
by all that was great, noble, and brilliant in Ireland at 
its Viceregal Court, and Dublin society to a certain 
extent still survives. The development of railways, 
however, has revolutionized everything, and large 
crowds of people now go to London, which has become 
the happy hunting-ground of our American cousins, 
whose influence has also helped to modify the con- 
ditions which governed social life in the metropolis. If 
London continues to increase in size and wealth, it is 
difficult to foretell what changes society will undergo. _ 
The probability is that it will break up into sets and 
cliques, each constituting a large society in itself, just as 
in the days when the two aristocratic factions of Whig 
and Tory formed the two sole branches of society. The 
days when all members of a society were related one to 
another and when they nearly all addressed each other 
by their Christian names are gone, together with the 
bitter hatred and jealousy felt by the two great parties 
towards each other. The passing of the first Reform 
Bill and the resulting political changes destroyed all 
the exclusiveness of the past. Like other customs, it 
died hard, but it died, as was inevitable, when the new 
elements of political life came into existence. The 
Whigs, with the worldly wisdom they have always 
shown, welcomed the more distinguished representa- 
tives of their party into their ranks, whilst the Tories 
held out long enough to see that, unless they broke 
down their barriers, they would be effaced, and they 
then obediently followed their leaders in making every 
social concession demanded by the democracy as well as 
the sweeping political ones which transferred the centre 
of political power from themselves to the working 
classes. The frequent intermarriage between the upper 
and middle classes in England has still further broken 
down social restrictions, but perhaps less than is 
generally supposed, for the English aristocracy have 
never objected to marry ‘‘money,” even from the 
earliest days, and it is itself largely recruited from the 
City. If we mourn the decay of what used to be called 
good society, we may console ourselves with the reflec- 
tion that the cosmopolitanism of to-day has brought into 
its ranks men and women who are distinctly acquisitions, 
and who, but for the very conditions we lament, must 
have remained outside. The blending of literary, 
scientific, artistic, and political elements, which is the 
peculiarity of English society, gives it a distinction 
which no other society possesses, and the brilliant men 
and women who adorn it would fifty years ago not have 
found entrance into it. We surely cannot regret their 
recognition, or refuse to admit that they have added 
to society a special charm which no aristocratic exclu- 
siveness alone could bestow. If in the course of our 
social development we have swept away the substance 
as well as shadow of an aristocratic class, which in its 
way was remarkable for having produced many of the 
makers and rulers of the British Empire, we may 
console ourselves with the knowledge that in the new 
régime we have discovered the same traditional quali- 
ties and gifts—a proof that they are the birthright, not 
of a class, but of the whole people of England. 
Mary JEUNE. 


THE OLD WATER-COLOURS. 


WHEN we plan a visit to the Guildhall we expect to 
find somewhere in the collection pictures that we 
once admired ; and though the emotion we prepare to 
experience is not wholly cheerful, we would hardly 
forego it if we could. There is always in such returns 
the possibility of disappointment, the probability of a 
certain sadness, a half-humorous, regretful disillusion- 
ment, or, if nothing more, at any rate a feeling of flat- 
ness. And if the pictures revisited ever were to us the 
spirit of the time, and of the time of times, the feeling 
of flatness is peculiar, unique. For the recollection that 
we once held Landseer, for instance, or Leslie, the 
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greatest of painters, affords but a trivial emotion, since 
neither of these painters, no one indeed but the Pre- 
Raphaelites, was exclusively the fashion when any one 
of us was five years this side or that of twenty —and no- 
thing else counts. So the Pre-Raphaelites alone have this 
sensational privilege ; and we are not to be altogether 
spoiled of our yearly emotion at the Guildhall this 
spring, for we can linger and grow sentimental before 
Madox Brown’s ‘‘ The Younger Foscari,” Rossetti’s 
“Paolo and Francesca,” and Mrs. Lucy Rossetti’s 
‘* Apres le Bal.” Whatever their worth, the paintings 
on this end wall represent to us all sorts of enthusiasms 
that were certainly worth experiencing, and that is the 
best that can be said of them. Those who drew the 
greatest amount of enjoyment from these pictures, and 
their like, never looked at them critically, and it is 
uncomfortable to begin now. Those to whom they 
meant a great deal and those to whom they never 
meant anything cannot come to an understanding, for 
they start on different planes. It would be absurd in 
former admirers to sit down and try to explain to 
others, late comers, the merits of pictures that in some 
subtle fashion played an intimate part in all such 
wonderful things as dances, and the morning, may be, 
looking in at the window on tired bodies and ecstatic 
spirits ; pictures which meant spring, when the spring 
possessed an inexplicable reality ; which meant a cult 
of worshipful men and women, and rabbles to the 
Lyceum pit. We may smile now at the affected pose 
in paint, but then it was otherwise ; for when lips 
met then, as likely as not there was just this bend- 
ing forward of the head, this setting of the mouth, 
something of this drawn expression proper to boys and 
girls whose fault it was not if they were unburdened 
with Italian names, or a halo won in the plains of 
Avalon. And the pictures mean too many worshipped 
persons who must have woken up (or so we fancy) to 
find they were very like everybody else, and in their 
awakening disappeared from our range in the prose of 
carriages and children and the Paris fashions. We 
may laugh a little now; but, then, what indignation 
if an elder dared a smile! They mean, in fact, all those 
ineffable things which arrive anyhow, pictures or no 
nae for they wait no bidding. But that art which 
appens to be present at the time comes in for a 
glamour that makes the critical eye blink. And later, 
most probably, such pictures are the last we should be 
eager to defend; we know less here than elsewhere 
what to set up as bulwarks against hostility. Indeed, 
when some young foreigner discovers the Pre- 
Raphaelites, we disparage them with some irritation ; 
he cannot know what we knew, and nothing else is 
worth knowing. Just as the boys and girls of to-day, 
though, of course, they do not know how to be young, 
may still rest assured that in twenty years no one will 
comprehend their ‘‘ My Master Builder!” (if that is 
their magical formula) as they did at the Opera Comique. 
One of the most surprising disillusions that come from 
areturn after many years is always a mere affair of 
size. Pictures we have for long not seen or thought 
of are lying in a back room of the mind, forgotten, but 
still of the size they once were when in their close 
proximity they stretched from one end of our horizon 
to the other. We have gone away from them by now ; 
we can see all round them, to the left hand and to the 
right and the big space in front, and we wonder they 
should turn out to be so small. As often as not these 
things, which were so big at one moment, have but a 
small lasting value. There may be as little of the 
eternal in them as in Campbell’s poems, or the twenty 
vignettes which Turner achieved to illustrate them. 
We might possibly have swallowed even Mrs. Stillman’s 
‘* Persefone Umbra” at the right moment. We hardly 
care to say that these Pre-Raphaelite pictures are not 
proper water-colours, or are not this or that, and we turn 
with a sigh to the eternal merits of Samuel Prout. 
There are two Prouts in the exhibition, and one, 
“‘Nuremburg,” is a most fascinating production. It is 


quite ineffective, it might easily be passed over if it 
only caught the eye across the space we are accustomed 
to put between ourselves and a picture of this size. It 
is nothing to hang on a wall, it is meant to be taken in 
the hand, and in the hand it would be difficult to trouble, 
because the picture as a whole says nothing ; for it 
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would then be impossible to see it all at a glance, and 
equally impossible not to fall in love with the details. 
Both the masses of building on either side of the canal 
are beautiful, the shadow side with its balustrades 
and windows and blue hangings, the warm greys and 
the blue so surely washed on, or, even more attractive, 
the two windows with bluish panes, one above the other, 
on the sunny side. It would be hard to surpass these 
two windows, the slender brown lines draw them so 
elegantly, the clear touches of colour tint them so 
happily. And, for all that the whole is ineffective, the 
details are not small and mean-spirited, they are not the 
details of an architectural drawing. The lines are in- 
spired, they are the work of a hand that trembles right, 
a hand whose deviations from the perpendicular are 
lapses into genius. The expression of a complete 
mastery over a very beautiful convention cannot be 
small, though we may have to rub our nose against the 
glass to see it. It is well to look at this ‘*‘ Nurem- 
burg” along with the work of Prout’s contemporary, 
Cotman, the noble ‘‘St. Luke’s Chapel.” This is a 
singularly effective picture in its extreme simplicity 
and sincerity, and if it isa case of hanging on a 
wall, the ‘‘ Nuremburg” cannot compare with it. But 
the drawing of the great window is uninteresting 
and timid, and it is a question which of the two 
goes nearer to being genius, the vision of Cotman 
or the masterly use of his elegant convention by Prout. 
There is also some entertainment to be got from a con- 
sideration of Prout’s ‘‘ Nuremburg,” with Mr 
Whistler’s lilac lady sitting in the yellow room and Mr. 
Gregory’s minute ‘‘ Overtures for Peace,” a girl lying 
in a hammock. Neither Prout nor Mr. Gregory is 
effective ; Mr. Whistler is, and to an extraordinary 
degree. Both Prout and Mr. Gregory have painted 
detail, and, as far as vision goes, neither has made any 
selection of facts ; but in Prout, if there is no selection 
in the whole, there is something which acts like selec- 
tion in his treatment of detail—namely, the restraint put 
upon the facts he sees by the demands of his conven- 
tion, his slender brown lines and delicate simple colour- 
ing. He handled his facts, and as we see them on 
paper they ceased to be facts; they have passed through 
a man’s mind, become a conception of the artist’s. Mr. 
Gregory’s details are mere facts ; they have not passed 
through any mind at all, they remain facts. By no 
stretch of that elastic word could Prout be called a 
realist ; both Mr. Whistler and Mr. Gregory might be 
put by different people under this heading, so that the 
word is not much use. But Mr. Gregory deals with 
actualities—a dog here, a boot there, a girl’s face there. 
And all this is as uninteresting to look at near as from 
a distance. If we did not know what a terrier was 
like or a boot, Mr. Gregory’s information on the subject 
would have been grateful; as it is, the only thing we 
care for is what we may imagine about the mis- 
chievous girl in the hammock; but we should have 
thought that the authorities who awarded the Gold 
Medal in 1889 would have been old enough to know 
better. Mr. Whistler deals with realities (and this, 
by the way, according to the most complete 
zsthetic yet invented, is the explanation of beauty 
in art), the reality or the beauty of the figure’s 
pose, of the exquisite raised arms in shadow, of the 
yellow chair, as we see a thing which is not in the 
direct line of vision, but which, half realized from its 
position at the side, gives a value we would not miss 
This picture makes those by other artists which hang 
close to it ugly and untrue, though they are many of 
them detailed accounts of pretty people engaged in 
doing pretty things. And how admirably water-colour 
has lent itself to the expression of just those airy things 
the artist had to say ! 

Altogether, it is an enjoyable little collection that has 
been gathered at the Guildhall. There are masterpieces 
to admire, Pre-Raphaelites to dream over, Mr. Ruskin’s 
pet William Hunts, and as ugly Birket Fosters (there 
seems to have been a period of water-colour when the 
fact that aman was painting a mountain relieved him of 
further responsibilities), Oriental splendour and lovely 
odalisques by Lewis or the more romantic Mr. Tidley to 
chuckle over. And when one comes to Pall Mall, it is 
just as well to have admired Prout, because the chief 
objection to be lodged against the most distinctive work 
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in the Gallery of the Old Water-Colour Society is its 
lack of effect ; and if this lack is only a difficulty in the 
ath of admiration in one case, we ought to know why 
it is something more in the other. Mr. Lockhart’s 
**Venice in Dordrecht” (53) may be taken as a typical 
example of the fairly large class of water-colours done 
by men who can claim the distinction of understanding 
their medium enough to avoidhorrors. The painter has 
seen no vision of the scene, it is ineffectual as a whole. 
But so is the ‘‘ Nuremburg.” There is this distinction to 
be made first. From a distance the ‘‘ Nuremburg ” is only 
ineffective, while the ‘‘ Venice in Dordrecht ” looks ugly. 
That is to say, it looks as ugly as our reason and prejudice 
will permit. It is not altogether an easy matter to look 
at such a picture simply and take the lines and colours 
for what they are worth, because our reason tells us 
that they represent pretty old houses coming down to 
the water, and that is a pretty subject. But once free 
of this prejudice (a very elementary prejudice, but wide- 
spread and powerful) the picture is not a pretty thing 
to look at ; the clouds, the dark church tower, the dark 
water, the whole effect of everything is ugly. But per- 
haps this is chance ; it might have been only ineffective. 
Supposing that this is so, are there not pretty passages 
to be picked out? Certainly there are; there are four 
houses on the light side of the canal that are pretty by 
themselves. Only they are not good enough, not 
strong enough to make up for the lack of vision in the 
whole, certainly not for the ugliness. Every square 
inch of the Nuremburg houses seen close at hand is 
beautiful, every line and colour has the certainty and 
astonishing elegance of the master-hand. In fact, if 
Prout can afford not to have a vision of the whole, Mr. 
Lockhart cannot. Indeed, he would probably object to 
be judged by a disconnected passage ; he has aimed at 
a whole effect, it is the sort of picture which should say 
one thing. Itis perhaps because he has failed to gain 
an intended effect that his picture is unpleasant. He 
has neither used so strict a convention with such 
mastery as to make us feel that every detail has gone 
through an artist’s mind and come out his own con- 
ception, nor does he possess the vision which would 
have enabled him to select from the scene a harmonious 
effective beauty. He looks at things in much the same 
Way as any ordinary visitor would look at them, and he 
does not ill use the medium in which he expresses them. 
Mr. Allan’s painting differs from Mr. Lockhart’s ; there is 
an attempt at greaterstrength and breadth; but the same 

eneral criticism applies to his ‘‘ Chartres Cathedral” 
66). No houses are so picturesque, no cathedral is so 
beautiful, that the man who has not the hand of a 
master can afford not to see his vision. An interesting 
bit can be found in this picture, too—the brown house 
with its windows and persiennes and the figures below. 
It is nothing wonderful, to be sure ; but, as Mr. Allan 
does not draw like the old Prout, if he had been modern 
enough to choose out this piece and put it by itself with 
blank brown paper all round it, the effect would have 
been pleasant—at any rate, we should have been grate- 
ful for what he had kept back. In two of his pictures 
at least Mr. Callow displays a misconception of tradi- 
tion and its value. It is nonsense to paint in 1896a 
tubby low-lying fishing-boat with an antiquated sail set 
by sausagey sailors with red caps, in a rough sea out- 
side ancient Dieppe, in the hopes of being like Turner. 
Nor is it much wiser to paint the Pfalz and the absurd 
mountains that he may be counted among the classics. 
His ‘‘ Tour de l’'Horloge” (174) shows a better under- 
standing of tradition. It is messy and uncomfortable, 
but there are passages, slips of houses, that are richer 
and more “ swagger” than anything of Mr. Allan’s or 
Mr. Lockhart’s—good enough, at any rate, to show 
what a lovely convention it is, this epigrammatic draw- 
ing of outlines and filling in with colour. 


AT COVENT GARDEN, 


JA INANCIALLY, this opera season is said to be one 
of the healthiest Covent Garden has known; but 
artistically it is so wretchedly bankrupt that ‘ La 
Favorita” was drawn upon in the first week and ‘ Fra 
Diavolo” in the second, while on last Tuesday evening 
Edouard de Reszke, Marie Engle and a number of 
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supers sang the poverty-stricken strains of Flotow’s 
‘* Martha” to a jeering house. There should be no 
mistake made about this, especially by Sir Augustus 
Harris. Fashion keeps Covent Garden alive, and 
Fashion is not peculiarly nice in its art tastes ; but even 
Fashion will be found to draw the line at Flotow. 
With the exception of a few people who died twenty 
years ago, and whose tastes have not been improved by 
a period of wandering about the world in a state of 
decease, no one wants ‘‘ Martha”; and if Sir Augustus 
Harris desires eventually to ruin his enterprise there 
could be no better plan devised than that of putting it 
on once a week for the remainder of the season, with 
Cremonini and Mantelli singing in it and Bevignani 
conducting. As for Edouard de Reszke, I scarcely 
know what to think of his share in the abominable 
foolery. It is certain he would not go down Piccadilly 
in a ragged coat and battered hat, both in the style of 
forty years ago; nor would he come on at the Tivoli or 
Pavilion and sing one of Mr. Dan Leno’s songs ; yet he 
was not ashamed to come upon the stage at Covent 
Garden in a part which has been old-fashioned this 
quarter of a century, and was torn to tatters long 
before that, and sing tunes not half so catching as Dan 
Leno’s to words that Dan Leno’s humblest imitator 
would die rather than pronounce publicly. I had thought 
Edouard de Reszke an artist with some self-respect ; 
but it is now an open question whether he has none, or 
whether this was a momentary lapse into which he was 
beguiled by the pleading of a fair soprano or desperate 
impresario. Anyhow, on Tuesday we saw Italian 
opera in quiddity : the prostitution of glorious faculties 
without even pleasure as the result. 

It is inexplicable that such stuff should be revived at 
all when weremember that ‘‘ Tannhauser,” ‘‘Lohengrin” 
and ‘‘ The Mastersingers of Nuremburg” have been 
magnificently played to the largest audiences Covent 
Garden has ever known; and that in the last at least 
the greatest popular success was Edouard de Reszke. 
And being inexplicable I will not endeavour to explain 
it, but pass on to consider the two performances which 
produced the most noteworthy results. They were 
undoubtedly ‘‘ Tannhauser,” given with Eames, Alvarez 
and Plancon, and ‘‘ The Mastersingers of Nuremburg,” 
played with Eames and Bauermeister, Jean and 
Edouard de Reszke, Plangon and Bispham ; and 
of the two, the latter received not only the more 
brilliant rendering, but perhaps the most brilliant 
rendering ever given to an opera at Covent Garden. 
‘* Tannhauser ” was at a disadvantage in having Adini 
for Venus and the bundle of affectations with a fine 
voice known throughout Europe as Ancona, for Wolf- 
ram. Adini’s Venus, it is true, was a little better than 
last year’s; but this I attribute less to an improvement 
in the lady’s artistic powers than to the fact that it is 
impossible for one to repeat oneself exactly, and since 
her Venus last year must have been absolutely the 
worst she could do, a slight variation this year was 
bound to result in its being a little better. Even then 
she was not a Venus to be desired. Her vibrato con- 
verted every note into an apparently abortive endeavour 
to perpetrate a trill; she managed to pose so as to 
look like a portrait of Charles the Second on his 
death-bed; and her acting had so little fascination 
that it was a matter for surprise that Tannhduser even 
in his last sad plight wished to go back to 
the Mount of Venus. Ancona no more understood 
Wolfram than he understands any other part he sings ; 
and in spite of his undeniably fine voice one longed for 
the intelligence, dignity, sympathy and histrionic skill 
of Bispham. Moreover, Alvarez, who sang Tann- 
hauser, entirely failed to act him, and thus in spite of 
almost the finest display I remember of beautiful, 
forceful, and truly dramatic singing, he did not make 
one half out of the part that might have been made. 
He is a fervent exponent of the vicious art of 
loafing about the footlights; again and again he 
lost a chance of a powerful stroke simply because he 
was gazing at the gallery instead of playing his part 
inside the stage-picture ; and but for the fact that his 
singing was all I have said his failure would have been 
as ignominious as in the actual case his success was 
brilliant. He got through by sheer power of singing, 
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just as a poorer singer and better actor might get 
through by sheer power of acting ; and had his acting 
been comparable with his singing, the performance 
might have proved nearly as perfect as that of 
‘* The Mastersingers,” in spite of Adini and Ancona, 
and the most loathsome crowd of scraggy Minstrels 
ever sent upon a stage to provoke merriment. What 
grudge does the management owe these hapless, harmless, 
vain little fellows that they should be permitted to make 
themselves ridiculous by undertaking parts for which 
men of twice their stature would not be too big ? 

Now this does not necessarily mean that while the 
singing in ‘‘The Mastersingers” was as good as 
in ‘‘ Tannhauser,” the acting was a great deal better. 
As a matter of fact the singing was as good and the 
acting somewhat better; but even if the latter had 
been no better and the former a little worse the 
performance of ‘‘ The Mastersingers” would still have 
been a little more delightful, a little more brilliant. 
‘*Tannhauser” is before everything a drama, a 
tragedy ; good singing alone can never be quite satisfy- 
ing in it; and even good singing with acting as good 
as we had in ‘‘The Mastersingers” does not produce 
its maximum of effect. To touch that maximum 
every one of the cast must possess highly cultivated 
histrionic gifts: Venus must be irresistibly alluring 
and Tannhauser seem sincerely sick of her that 
the collision may be overwhelming ; he must act 
with enormous power in the Song Tournament ; 
he must behave like a frenzied being in the final scene 
with Venus ; and Wolfram must seem the very incarna- 
tion of fervent altruism. For all depends on the drama, 
and all the drama is enacted on the stage; and if it is 
handled perfunctorily the opera loses its main interest ; 
for the music alone cannot carry it through. ‘‘ The 
Mastersingers,” on the other hand, is purely an 
idyll, a good humoured representation, consisting 
largely of songs, of the musical life of sixteenth- 
century Nuremburg; and the drama is not at any 
moment of supreme importance. The very title Wagner 
gave it is significant : it is not ‘‘ Walter von Stolzing,” 
nor ‘‘ Fraulein Eva Pogner” (well might she wish to 
marry and rid herself of so awful a name), nor yet 
‘“‘Hans Sachs,” but simply ‘‘ The Mastersingers of 
Nuremburg.” And though we are interested in watch- 
ing the doings of the Mastersingers, they are 
never of such momentous importance as to consti- 
tute real drama. Incident follows incident, each en- 
grossing after its particular fashion, each arousing just 
sufficient expectancy to lead on to the next ; and all the 
while the orchestra sings an accompaniment of end- 
less melody, now sweet and gravely tender, now ex- 
uberantly humorous, now stately, rarely rising to 
a pitch of real passion, and always strangely redolent 
of the past, interpenetrated with the feeling of the past. 
“The Mastersingers ” might be described as a long and 
lovely song, delivered sometimes by the orchestra, 
sometimes by the personages of the play. It is Wagner’s 
lyric masterwork, the opera in which his genius for 
melody found its amplest opportunity. When passion- 
ate, his mode of utterance was declamatory ; but when 
stirred by tender feeling, or moved by beautiful scenes 
and situations—and there are many such in ‘ The 
Mastersingers ”—he could pour forth a stream of tune, 
_ perhaps not comparable with Mozart's in point of per- 

fect grace united to poignant expressiveness, but often 
expressive, often filled with sunshine and the freshness 
of the open-air, and oftenest of all so pungent, so cha- 
racteristic, as to be like a rich fragrance in one’s nostrils 
(as for instance, the phrase from Walter’s first song 
which Sachs repeats when he sits before his door at 
night and smells the elder scent; or that other which 
he sings to ‘‘ Lenzes Gebot, die siisse Noth”). Even 
the dignified opening of the overture has a lyric 
quality in marked contrast with the declamatory 
music of (say) ‘‘ Tristan”—it is as swinging verse 
to impassioned prose—and it is the nearest ap- 
proach to a declamatory subject in the opera— 
all the others are sheer song. It seems as though 


Wagner, having done the Prize Tournament business 
in ‘“‘Tannhauser” in the tragic and dramatic style, 
thought he might as well try it in the light and lyri- 


cal style, and wrote ‘‘ The Mastersingers.” Of course 
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in one sense the later is an enormous advance on the 
earlier work : the technical skill shown in the weaving 
of the web of orchestral melody is of the highest order— 
the same order as that shown in a Bach fugue or eight- 
part chorus, or in Mozart’s ‘‘ Zauberfléte” overture, or 
the Jupiter symphony—and to this Wagner had not 
risen in his ‘‘ Tannhauser” days; perhaps, too, the 
continuous flow of suave and characteristic melody 
shows an increase in his inventive power ; and certainly 
the notion of evolving a music-play from such a story 
shows the confidence of the master-artist who knows 
from experience his power of making anything he 
handles interesting and beautiful. 

The strongest and best piece of work of the evening 
was the Sachs of Edouard de Reszke. He sang per- 
fectly, and steered through the difficulties of the small 
acting demanded with infinite tact ; and he managed to 
put humour, brusqueness, and warmth of feeling into 
both his acting and his singing. Bispham’s Beckmesser 
was much less satisfactory. For the most part he 
overdid it, playing the conscious clown, instead of 
applying all his faculties to interpreting the conceited, 
vitriolic fool who is too wrapt in his own importance to 
realize that people are laughing at him ; and unfortu- 
nately, besides, the behaviour of the chorus in the last 
scene was shocking and prevented his final exit making 
the slightest effect. Eames did nearly all that can be 
done with the part of Eva by a singer like Eames: that 
is to say, no acting whatever being needed, she sang it 
with imperturbable command of technique and her own 
icily cold beauty of tone. If only she would put a 
breath of human feeling into her singing—if only she 
would do something, even if it were wrong, to hint at 
the slightest enthusiasm ! Jean de Reszke’s Walter was 
even better than his Lohengrin. He sang with admir- 
able reserve of strength the whole evening, and consé- 
quently brought off the prize-song without an anti- 
climax ; and his phrasing was as sensitive and delicate 
as the notes he sang were beautiful. Surely this, and 
not the German howling and barking which is the one 
blot on Mr. Schulz-Curtius’s concerts, is the true manner 
of Wagner-singing. It must be admitted that Jean de 
Reszke often leaves something to be desired in his 
acting—that often he does not act at all; but on 
this occasion he met all the demands made upon 
him. It is inspiriting to observe how Plancgon, while 
singing nobly as ever, acts better, with more intelli- 
gence and tact, every time; and he, as Pogner, with 
some small help from Gilibert, redeemed a rather tame 
gang of Mastersingers. Finally, Bauermeister sang 
Magdelena with plenty of humour; Bonnard was only 
in the way as David; and the orchestra played with- 
out mistakes, but often went over pianissimos as fortes 
without apparently being conscious of doing anything 
wrong. Mr. Mancinelli should see to it. 

Several columns would be needed merely to mention 
the concerts of the last few days. But at least I may 
say that the Westminster Orchestral Society gave rather 
an interesting one on Wednesday evening, and produced 
a new symphony by Mr. Barclay Jones. Mr. Jones is a 
young man and will learn in time that the tune of ‘‘ Annie 
Laurie” is hardly dignified enough to put upon the 
trombones and work more or less continuously through 
a composition taking three-quarters of an hour to play. 
Otherwise his symphony is fair stuff; and though Mr. 
Jones seems a little afraid of writing a mere tune, in the 
slow movement he has let himself go and produced 
music of distinctive colour and feeling. But he may 
take my word for it that his Minuet is the merest 
twaddle. The work would probably have gone much 
better had the composer insisted upon Mr. Macpherson 
conducting it, for his own style of conducting is a trifle 
exuberant. Ysaye must wait until another day for full 
discussion; but it may be said now that his tone is 
magnificently strong and rich; and I certainly recom- 
mend every one to go to Queen’s Hall this afternoon and 
next Saturday afternoon to hear him. By the way, the 
last Mottl concert comes off on Thursday; and Mr. 
Dolmetsch announces another series of concerts, com- 
mencing on Tuesday evening at 8.45. All who wish to 
complete their musical education by getting a smatter- 
ing of some of the loveliest music ever written should at 
once write to 6 Keppel Street for tickets. J. F. Ry 
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THE NEW MAGDA AND THE NEW 
CYPRIENNE. 


‘*Magda.” A play in Four Acts. Translated by Louis 
N. Parker from Hermann Sudermann’s ‘‘ Home.” 
Lyceum Theatre, 3 June, 1896. 

‘“*The Queen’s Proctor.” A comedy in Three Acts. 
Adapted by Herman Merivale from ‘‘ Divorcgons,” 
by Victorien Sardou and E. de Najac. Royalty 
Theatre, 2 June, 1896. 


N all the arts there is a distinction between the 
mere physical artistic faculty, consisting of a very fine 
sense of colour, form, tone, rhythmic movement, and so 
on, and that supreme sense of humanity which alone 
can raise the art work created by the physical 
artistic faculties into a convincing presentment of 
life. Take the art of acting, for instance. The 
physically gifted actor can fill in a conventional artistic 
outline with great charm. He—or she (I really mean 
she, as will appear presently)—can move exquisitely 
within the prescribed orbit of a dance, can ring out the 
measure of a line of blank verse to a hair’s-breadth, can 
devise a dress well and wear it beautifully, can, in 
short, carry out with infinite fascination the design of 
any dramatic work that aims at sensuous and romantic 
beauty alone. But present this same fascinating 
actress with a work to the execution of which the sense 
of humanity is the only clue, in which there is no verse 
to guide the voice and no dance to guide the body, in 
which every line must appear ponderously dull and 
insignificant unless its truth as the utterance of a 
deeply moved human soul can be made apparent, in 
which the epicurean admiration of her as an exquisite 
apparition, heightened, of course, by sex attraction, 
can be but a trifling element in the deep sympathy with 
her as a fellow-creature which is produced by a great 
dramatist’s revelation of ourselves to our own conscious- 
ness through her part, and then you may very possibly 
see your bewitching artist making a quite childish failure 
on the very boards where a little while before she was 
disputing the crown of her profession with the greatest 
actresses in the world. 

If you doubt me, then do you, if you have had the 
good fortune to see Mrs. Patrick Campbell play 
Militza in ‘‘ For the Crown” like an embodied picture 
or poem of the decorative romantic type, now go and 
see her play Magda. And go soon ; for the play will not 
run long : human nature will not endure such a spectacle 
for many weeks. That is not the fault of the play, 
which does not fail until she kills it. At the end of the 
first act, before Magda appears, the applause has a 
rising flood in it which shows that the house is caught 
by the promise of the drama. Ten minutes after Mrs. 
Campbell’s entry it is all over: thenceforward the 
applause, though complimentary and copious, is from 
the lips outward. The first-night audience had for the 
most part seen Bernhardt and Duse in the part, and 
knew what could be done with it. Nobody, I pre- 
sume, was so foolishly unreasonable as to expect any- 
thing approaching the wonderful impersonation by Duse 
at Drury Lane, when she first played the part here 
last year. Mrs. Campbell has not lived long 
enough to get as much work crammed into her entire 
repertory as Duse gets into every ten minutes of 
her Magda. Nor has she had sufficient stage experi- 
ence to polish off the part with the businesslike com- 

tence of the golden Sarah, coming down with her 
infallible stroke on every good stage point in the 
dialogue, and never letting the play drag for an instant. 
But even if the audience had never seen either Bernhardt 
or Duse, it could not have mistaken Mrs. Campbell for 
a competent Magda, although it might very possibly 
have mistaken the play for a dull and prosy one. The 
fact is, if Mrs. Campbell’s irresistible physical gifts and 
her cunning eye for surface effects had only allowed her 
to look as silly as she really was in the part (and in one 
or two passages she very nearly achieved, this), her 
failure would have been as obvious to the greenest 
novice in the house as it was to me. Take such a 
dramatic moment, for instance, as that in which Magda 
receives, first the card, and then the visit of Von Keller, 
the runaway father of her child. Let us leave Duse’s 
incomparable acting of that scene out of the question, 
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even if it is impossible to forget it. But with Mrs. 
Campbell it was not merely a falling short of Duse that 
one had to complain of. She literally did nothing: 
From the point at which Miss Caldwell, as the servant, 
brought in the card, to the point at which Magda, her 
emotion mastered, good-humouredly shakes hands with 
the fellow (how capitally vulgarly Sarah did that !), 
Mrs. Campbell did not display as much feeling as an 
ordinary woman of fifty does at the arrival of the post- 
man. Whether her nonentity at this point was the 
paralysis of a novice who does not know how to express 
what she feels, or whether it was the vacuity of a 
woman who does not feel at all, I cannot determine. 
The result was that the audience did not realize that 
anything particular was supposed to be happening; and 
those who had seen the play before wondered why it 
should be so much less intelligible in English than in a 
foreign language. 

Let me give one other instance. Quite the easiest 
line in the piece is the prima donna’s remark, when she 
hears about Marie’s lieutenant lover, ‘‘A lieutenant! 
with us it’s always a tenor.” Mrs. Campbell actually 
succeeded in delivering that speech without making 
anyone smile. At the other end of the compass of the 
piece we have the terrible line which strikes the Colonel 
dead at the end—‘‘ How do you know that he was the 
only one ?” (meaning ‘* How do you know that this man 
Von Keller, whom you want me to marry to make an 
honest woman of me, is the only man who has been my 
lover?”). Mrs. Campbell made an obvious attempt to 
do something with this line at the last moment. But 
there is nothing to be done with it except prepare its 
effect by acting beforehand so as to make the situation 
live, and then let it do its own work. Between these 
two failures I can recall no success; indeed, I can 
hardly recall any effort that went far enough to expose 
Mrs. Campbell to the risk of active failure. Although 
she was apparently doing her best with the part, her 
best let its best slip by her, and only retained its com- 
monplaces. 

The part of Magda is no doubt one in which a young 
actress may very well be excused for failing. But from 
the broad point of view of our national interest in art, 
it is necessary, when work of the class of Sudermann’s 
is in question, to insist on the claim of the public to 
have the best dramas of the day presented in English 
by the fittest talent. Mrs. Campbell was entitled to her 
turn; but now that it is clear that the part does 
not suit her, are we to have it locked up lest any other 
actress should demonstrate that it can be done better ? 
Are we to have no chance of seeing how it would come 
out in the hands of the actresses who have shown a 
special aptitude for this class of work? Miss Elizabeth 
Robins would certainly not play Militza half as effec- 
tively as Mrs. Campbell ; but can it be doubted by any 
one who has seen her play Hilda Wangel that she would 
play Magda, especially in the self-assertive scenes, 
twenty times better than Mrs. Campbell? Miss Robins 
can assert herself more youthfully, and pity herself 
more pathetically, than any actress on our stage. Doubt- 
less she might fail to convince us in the sympathetic, 
grandly maternal phases of the character ; but what 
about Miss Janet Achurch for that side of it? Miss 
Achurch, with no copyright monopoly of ‘‘ A Doll’s 
House,” hasnever been approached as Nora Helmer: Mrs. 
Campbell’s attempt at Magda is the merest baby-play 
in comparison with that performance. These able and 
energetic women who pioneered the new movement have 
had, so far, little to repay them except unlimited opportu- 
nities of looking on at fashionable dramas, in which placidly 
pretty and pleasant actresses enjoy a heyday of popular 
success by exhibiting themselves in expensive frocks, 
and going amiably through half a dozen tricks which 
they probably amuse themselves by teaching to their 
poodles when they are at a loss for something better to 
do. The managers are quite right to keep actresses of 
the calibre of Miss Achurch and Miss Robins out of 
such business : they would be more likely to knock an 
ordinary fashionable play to pieces than to become 
cere pets in it—after all, one does not want a Great 

estern locomotive to carry one’s afternoon tea 
upstairs. But if the managers are going in for Suder- 
mann and Ibsen, and serious work generally, then in 
the name of common sense let them show us something 
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more of the people who have proved themselves able 
to handle such work, and keep their pretty dolls for 
dolls’ work. 

However, if Mrs. Patrick Campbell has just shown 
that she is not yet a great actress, she is at any 
rate an artist; and nobody can complain of her 
having tried Magda, if only there is no attempt to pre- 
vent others from trying also. The circumstances were 
not altogether favourable to her. It is true that she 
was supported by the best Pastor Hefferdingh we have 
seen—Mr. Forbes Robertson was admirable in the 
character ; but the all-important Colonel Schwartze was 
disastrous : Mr. Fernandez exhibited every quality of 
the old actor except the quality of being able to under- 
stand his part. Miss Alice Mansfield, as the agitated 
aunt, forgot that she was playing first-class drama in 
the Lyceum Theatre, and treated us to the grimaces 
and burlesque prolongations of her words with which 
she is accustomed to raise a laugh in farcical comedies. 
And Mr. Gillmore, as Lieutenant Max, had not a touch 
of the smart German subaltern about him. Otherwise 
there was nothing to complain of. Mr. Scott Buist, 
whose success as Tesman in ‘‘ Hedda Gabler” has 
taught him the value of thoroughly modern parts, did 
not, especially in the earlier scenes, adapt himself 
sufficiently to the large size of the theatre, nor could he 
surpass the inimitable Von Keller of Sarah Bernhardt’s 
company ; but, for all that, he understood the part and 
played it excellently. Miss Brooke’s Marie was spoiled 
by Mrs. Campbell’s Magda. She conveyed the impres- 
sion of being a respectable young woman, with a rather 
loose and good-for-nothing kind of sister, instead of 
being clearly weaker in her conventionality than Magda 
in her independence. 

Mr. Herman Merivale’s adaptation of ‘‘ Divorcons” 
began by putting me out of temper. First, we had the 
inevitable two servants gossiping about their employers’ 
affairs, their pretended function being to expound the 
plot, their real one to bore the audience sufficiently to 
make the principals doubly welcome when they arrive. 
Why do not those ridiculous people in the gallery who 
persist in hissing the author when all the mischief is 
over make themselves useful by venting their de- 
structive rage on those two Sardovian servants? Then 
the supernumerary persons—the visitors, and so on— 
were tiresome, and did not know how to behave them- 
selves as people behave in country houses. I do not 
recommend the manners of a dull country house to 
actors and actresses in private life: I am well aware 
that there is no time for them in London, even if 
they were admirable in themselves ; but I do suggest 
that it is a wasteful mistake to spend a good deal of 
money in mounting a country-house scene realistically, 
and then spoil all the illusion by the gush and rush, the 
violent interest in everything and the eagerly false 
goodfellowship so characteristic of theatrical at-homes, 
and so markedly foreign to county society. Then, 
again, Cyprienne, instead of being translated into her 
English equivalent, became a purely fantastic person, 
nominally an Italian lady married to an English squire, 
but really a purely imaginary incarnation of the pet 
qualities of her sex. The Italian pretext involved that 
most exasperating of all theatrical follies and nuisances, 
the pet resource of the spurious actor who goes to his 
make-up box for character and to some mimic’s trick 
for his speech, a stage foreign accent. At the end of 
the first act I was in the worst possible temper with the 
whole performance, the more so as the incident of the 
electric bell all but missed fire, partly because the bell, 
far from being startling, was hardly audible, and partly 
because the two performers, instead of stopping para- 
lysed, and letting the very funny effect make itself (as it 
always does in this way infallibly with Chaumont), tried 
to work it up with excited action and speeches, which, 
of course, simply distracted attention from it. 

But I was unable to maintain this unfavourable atti- 
tude. The shelter of a furze bush will give courage to 


a soldier under fire ; and it may be that the tiny shelter 
from a too ladylike self-consciousness afforded by the 
foreign accent made Miss Violet Vanbrugh reckless. At 
all events she let herself go to such purpose that before 
the second act was over she had completely changed 
her professional standing. I asked myself could this be 
the same lady who was lately ambling and undulating, 
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with the most acutely intentional archness and grace, 
through ‘‘ The Chili Widow,” and being admired and 
tolerated as a popular hostess rather than nailing 
the attention and interest of her audience as an 
actress. At that time I should have abandoned hope 
of Miss Vanbrugh as a comedian but for my recol- 
lection of a certain burlesque of ‘‘ The Master Builder,” 
in which—again, observe, having an excuse for letting 
herself go—she impressed me prodigiously. I suspect 
that Miss Vanbrugh has hitherto lamed herself by try- 
ing to arrive at Miss Ellen Terry’s secret from without 
inward, instead of working out her own secret from 
within outward. However that may be, the position into 
which she sprang last Tuesday, with the most decisive 
success, is that of Mrs. Kendal, which, owing to the pro- 
longed epidemic of handsome idiocy among our leading 
ladies, and sentimental inanity among our authors, has 
been vacant for a ridiculously long period. ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Proctor” is now the most amusing play in London: it 
is worth going to for nothing else than to hear Miss 
Vanbrugh protest, ‘‘It isnot jealousy, but c——uriosity.” 
Mr. Bourchier, a born actor, and in fact the only first- 
rate light comedian of his generation (the rest either 
cannot make us laugh or can do nothing else), plays to 
Miss Violet Vanbrugh as perhaps only a husband can 
play to his wife—at least with the unmixed approbation 
of the British public. Although the first act of the piece 
has been sacrificed somewhat in the adaptation, the 
adapting device employed in it enables the succeeding 
acts to follow the original in all its witty liveliness. 
And now that Mr. Bourchier has got a real play and a 
real part, he no longer trifles with his work. I was 
never convinced before Tuesday night that his career as 
a manager was assured ; but now that Mrs. Bourchier’s 
— has got loose with such astonishing and delight- 
ul suddenness, and he is attacking his own work seri- 
ously, the prospects of the combination appear to be 
unlimited. There is some capital playing in the piece 
by Mr. W. G. Elliot as Czsar Borgia (our old friend 
Adhemar), Mr. Hendrie, and Mr. Kinghodrne, who is 
pathetically funny (much the finest way of being funny) 
as a Scotch waiter. I congratulate Mr. Bourchier 
heartily on his first genuine success. G. B. S. 


REFLECTIONS FROM THE RAND. 
(From Our Own CoRRESPONDENT.) 
JOHANNESBURG, 12 May, 18096. 


See Witwatersrand output for April has been 

officially announced by the two mining bodies at 
143,195 ounces and 31,222} ounces respectively, mak- 
ing a total of 174,418 ounces. Although this is only 
approximately an increase of 500 ounces on the March 
yield, it must not be forgotten that April is a short 
month, and that the figures therefore carry a greater 
significance than appears on the surface. Furthermore, 
despite the unfavourable manner in which the outputs 
of the first months of 1896 compare with the yields of 
the corresponding period of the previous year, it is to 
be noted that so far as the current year has gone we 
have registered a steadily progressive output for each 
successive month. There is now an ample water 
supply, and the labour difficulty is not only in a 
fair way of settlement, but there is every prospect 
that conditions in this respect will shortly be estab- 
lished on a more satisfactory basis than at any previous 
time in the history of the industry. Arrangements 
have now been completed between this Government 
and the Portuguese authorities which will hereafter 
ensure a regular and abundant supply of black labour 
from the East Coast, and the Minister of Mines is now 
in Johannesburg to confer with the Chamber of Mines 
regarding the conclusion of the arrangements pro- 
visionally entered into. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, I think there is little reason to fear any further 
set back. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


‘THE supply of money was ample to meet all require- 
ments during the past week. The rate for day- 
to-day loans was 4 per cent., whilst short loans were 
arranged at between 4 and # per cent. The Discount 
Market was very dull and quiet. The rate was {j per 
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cent. for three, four, and six months’ paper. The Bank 
rate remains at 2 per cent. On the Stock Exchange 
the good news from Pretoria produced an excellent 
effect, and had it not been for the interruption of the 
Epsom Races, there would have been larger business 
and fewer fluctuations. Consols rose on Thursday to 
113;’s for money and 113,', for the account, owing to 
the abundance and cheapness of money. Home Corpo- 
rations and ‘‘ Colonials” were also dearer. 


In the Home Railway Market there was a good deal 
of buying for investment purposes; but realizations 
with a view to securing profits caused some flatness in 
the early part of the week. On Thursday there was a 
tendency to recover. The fact is, that Home Rail- 
ways were pushed up too fast, with the result that 
they lost part of the advance; most of them on 
Thursday stood below last Saturday’s quotations. 
Among the lines that showed the more notable in- 
creases in traffic returns were the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire (£30,123), the North-Eastern (£17,528), the 
North British (£4,645), and the Caledonian (£2,869). 
On the other hand, the Midland, the London and North- 
Western, the Great Western, and the Great Northern 
showed decreases of £19,795, £18,696, £,8,970, and 
£7,688 respectively. American Railways remain weak 
and neglected. Investment bonds were in some demand. 
Canadian Pacific shares, after touching 63 on Wednes- 
day, closed on Thursday at 64%. The announcement of un- 
favourable traffic returns depressed Grand Trunk stocks. 


The recent financial arrangement of the Brazilian 
Finance Minister will enable him to dispense with 
remittances to Europe for some time to come, and as 
the receipts of the new coffee crop are on the increase, 
a further improvement is expected in the present 
exchange of 10,°,¢. French buying has produced an 
advance of 1 in Brazilian Four per Cents. When the 
Argentine gold premium dropped to 195 a week ago, 
City editors declared that such a rate had not occurred 
since the Baring crisis, forgetting evidently that in 
January 1893 the premium dropped even to 191. 
The latest quotation now is 198}, and as the ship- 
ping season in Argentina is virtually over, except 
for maize, the further course of the Gold Market will 
depend chiefly on the action of the Finance Minister, 
Dr. Romero, in connexion with the Unification scheme. 
As to certain details published about the scheme, they 
are nothing but guesswork and quite untrustworthy. 
We may add also that, unless very favourable terms are 
offered to the Custom House and Funding Loan bond- 
holders, they are not likely to be accepted. Argentine 
Government and most of the leading Railway stocks 
were easier ; they had risen too rapidly. 


If the Chilian Budget statement for 1897 can be 
treated as more reliable than some of its predecessors, 
bondholders ought to be pleased to learn that the 
expenditure is to be reduced to 79,000,000 pesos, while 
the revenue is expected to reach 83,000,000 pesos. 
The apparent surplus is thus 4,000,000 pesos (= about 
£290,000), but we must deduct from this £180,000 for 
the service of the new loan of £4,000,000 which is to 
be brought out this year; and in order to restore 
the credit of Chili we would suggest a large increase 
in the sinking funds of the old loans.  Chilian 
stocks were steadier. The Uruguayan Government are 
so well assured that they will be able to raise here 
42,000,000 for their native State Bank, that the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the Bank are reported to 
have been already appointed. It is only four and a half 
years ago that Uruguay defaulted and compounded with 
her creditors, and Uruguay Three and a Half per Cent. 
Unified Stock, which has gradually risen from 30 to over 
50, is still merely a speculativeinvestment. It is not likely, 
therefore, that people here will lend any more money 
for the encouragement of jobbery on a larger scale 
and the introduction of paper currency into Uruguay. 
It is remarkable to what an extent the traffic receipts 
of the Central Uruguay Railway and its tributaries have 
decreased since the pacification of the Brazilian province 
of Rio Grande. 

Paris is recovering its spirits in spite of the threatened 
income-tax, and “Italians” are 1 and ‘‘ Spanish” 
1$ better, in consequence of ‘‘ bear” repurchases. 
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“Turks” are still dull on account of the Cretan dis- 
turbances, but Ottoman Bank shares have advanced 
another 4 owing to the rise in ‘‘South Africans.” 
Egyptian and Russian stocks were unchanged. Besides 
colossal expenses, the coronation in Moscow will involve 
the Russian Treasury in a loss of about £11,000,000 
sterling for the remission of taxes and the indemnities 
to the victims of the recent disaster. Business was 
naturally lively in the South African Market, and 
‘*bears” both here and in Paris had to pay for the 
preliminary boom. There was a considerable rise in 
prices all round, especially in the speculative specialities. 
In the general Mining Market there were few trans- 
actions, and the tone was rather dull. Copper sta- 
tistics are favourable, the deliveries continuing very 
good. Speculators and investors have brought about 
another rise of } in the Rio Tintos. A speculative 
movement induced by the discussion of the silver ques- 
tion in the United States has put up silver to 31}¢., and 
Rupee-paper to 643 ; but it is not likely, we think, that 
Americans, with their reputation for ‘cuteness, could 
adopt such a suicidal policy as free silver coinage. 


Our attention has been invited to the fact that the 
Bass and Flinders Gold Mining Company, Limited, is 
just at present being industriously puffed and adver- 
tised. Bearing in mind the curious reputation of the 
concern named, we cannot think that its shares would 
prove otherwise than a risky speculation. 


No one reading the powerful article in Friday's 
‘* Financial News ” would be likely to invest money in 
the shares of Accles, Limited. This Company appears 
to be but another of the worthless promotions which 
the cycle boom has introduced to the public. 


We understand that the prospectus of the much- 
talked-of Singer Cycle Company, Limited, is about to 
be issued to the public. The share capital of the 
Company is £600,000, and the debenture capital has 
been fixed at £200,000, making a total of # 800,000. 
Although this amount may appear rather large, it is 
much smaller than was generally anticipated. A few 
weeks ago it was rumoured with some authority that 
a Syndicate had paid £1,000,000 for the Singer busi- 
ness, but this was obviously incorrect. 


Messrs. Speyer Brothers ask us to mention that the 
time during which they will receive deposits of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company’s 5 per cent. 
Gold Bonds, due 1895, has been extended by them to 
1 July next. 


We would ask correspondents to bear in mind that 
we cannot take notice of any communication which is 
unaccompanied by the name and address of the writer. 
On the other hand, we should not, under any circum- 
stances, disclose the identity of a correspondent who 
desired to remain anonymous. 


NEW ISSUES, &c. 
THE ELSWICK CYCLES COMPANY, LIMITED. 
A DOUBTFUL PROJECT. 

The ‘‘cycle boom” is responsible for a great deal, 
but it might have spared us the Elswick Cycles Com- 
pany, Limited. The promoters of this concern must be 
sanguine men to imagine, as we suppose they do, 
that the public will subscribe to a scheme at once so 
ridiculous and ill-considered. The Elswick Cycles 
Company, Limited, has not been brought into existence 
for the purpose of acquiring a privately conducted 
business ; it is simply a reconstruction of a Company 
called the Elswick Cycle Company, Limited, which was 
formed in the year 1891. We are not in a position at 
this moment to give the particulars we would wish 
in regard to the last-named concern, but it may 
be taken for granted that it has never paid any 
dividend, since there is no mention of such a circum- 
stance in the prospectus of the new Company. Neither 
do Messrs. Isitt & Co., the auditors, make any reference 
in their ‘‘ report” to dividends paid by the old Company. 
This is a very significant omission ; but we cannot help 
saying that Messrs. Isitt’s report supplies one of the 
strongest arguments against investment in the shares 
of this Company. It will scarcely be believed that this 
firm of auditors actually refrain from giving any par- 
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ticulars whatever of the trading of the old Company ; 
they merely generalize, and coolly state that from what 
they have heard from the managing director, and from 
what they have seen from the ‘‘ books and summarized 
accounts,” they are enabled ‘‘ to certify that the Works 
are capable of earning... . anet profit of £25,482 
per annum.” A nice sort of ‘‘audit” truly! And 
when we come to notice that the offices of the Elswick 
Cycles Company, Limited, at 6 Old Jewry, E.C., are 
also the offices of Messrs. Isitt & Co., the amiable 
auditors of this business, we are fain to confess that we 
do not know what it all means. The Company is pro- 
moted by two of its Directors, Messrs. Thomas David- 
son, J.P., and Arthur Felix Davies. The prospectus 
states that these gentlemen ‘‘are realizing a profit. 
thereby,” and naively adds, ‘‘Mr. Buckingham” (the 
works manager) ‘‘ also participates in this profit.” As 
the price to be paid by the new Company for the 
liquidated concern is no less than £225,000, it is quite 
evident that somebody is “ realizing” a very fat profit 
on the transaction. 


JAY’S, LIMITED. 
We have received the following letter :-— 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Lonpon, W.C., 2 June, 1896. 
S1r,—I have read with interest your remarks re Jay’s, 
Limited. May I ask why the successful trading of such 
joint-stock concerns as Harrod’s Stores, &c., are re- 
ferred to in the prospectus of that Company? Surely 
most persons are aware that businesses like Harrod’s 
do not depend upon a mourning or sealskin turnover. 
Apart from this, I think it is a fact that Harrod’s Stores 
are the freehold property of the Company—a very 
different thing from the buildings Mr. Jay is disposing of, 
the lease of one of which, as I hear, has only five years 

to run.—Yours, &c. E. 


We can inform our correspondents, several of whom 
have written us to the above effect, that the promoters 
of Jay’s, Limited, had only one object in view when they 
included such misleading particulars in the prospectus 
of their Company. That object, of course, was to 
induce investors to believe that the business of Jay’s— 
which is obviously very much restricted—would ulti- 
mately prove as successful as a so-called ‘‘ Co-operative ” 
Stores and two or three general drapery concerns which 
have happened to flourish under limited-liability auspices. 
There is not the slightest probability that Jay’s, Limited, 
will ever achieve a similar distinction. Mr. T. S. Jay 
has only exhibited his well-known shrewdness in ridding 
himself of the business. 


THE SERENDIB TEA ESTATES COMPANY, LIMITED 
(CEYLON). 


The Serendib Tea Estates Company, Limited, is a 
— of the same cligue which brought out the 

imbula Valley (Ceylon) Tea Company, Limited, in 
February last. The weak points of the latter concern 
were fully exposed in our issue of 1 February, and the 
remarks which we then made fairly apply to the 
Serendib Tea Company. It would appear that there is 
a group of persons industriously engaged in working 
off upon the public, at intervals of five or six months, 
tea plantations of uncertain value which they have 
somehow or other acquired. The public should beware 
of these interested efforts, and give such companies a 
wide berth. 


THE MENZIES ALPHA LEASES, LIMITED. 
“For PUBLIC INFORMATION ONLY.” 


The Menzies Alpha Leases, Limited, has not issued 
any prospectus to the public, and yet it can hardly be 
termed a ‘‘ no prospectus”’ Company, since it has pub- 
lished in the financial papers an advertisement which 
bears some slight resemblance to a prospectus. This 
advertisement, however, is headed by a notice to the 
effect that ‘‘ The following particulars are given for 
public information only.” The companies in regard to 
which promoters spend large sums of money simply to 
gratify a hypothetically curious public are well known 
to our readers, and they are best avoided. We are in- 
formed that Messrs. Monkhouse, Goddard, & Co., who 
style themselves the “‘ auditors” of this business, are 
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also interested in the promotion. This firm, as we have 
previously pointed out, has played a similar part in 
connexion with a great many other company under- 
takings. What has the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants to say to it ? 


ROME CONSOLIDATED GOLD MINES, LIMITED. 


Although we have been accused of undue severity in 
regard to West Australian promotions generally, we 
are nevertheless always willing to recognize honesty of 
purpose whenever it is possible to perceive some evidence 
of its existence. An encouraging feature in the pro- 
spectus of the Rome Consolidated Gold Mines, Limited, 
is the certificate which Messrs. Johnson & Sons have 
given as the result of certain assays made by them of 
quartz taken from the Rome Consolidated Mines. Of 
seven samples of quartz submitted to Messrs. Johnson 
& Sons the assays were as follows :— 


oz. dwts. grs. 
No. 1 Fine Gold... oe 15 5 © per ton of 20cwt. 
2 ” ooo 1,424 fe) ” ” 
” 3 ” eee 106 7 12 ” 
” 5 ” ” ooo eee 6 6 
” 7 ” ” 340 6 12 ” > 


We do not instance these results as suggesting that the 
same averages may be expected when the Company 
commences crushing ; that would be beyond our pro- 
vince ; but we think that the straightforward fashion in 
which the parcel of stone was sent to the assayers, and 
the equally straightforward manner in which the results 
of the test have been made public, deserve a word of 
commendation. It would have been possible for the 
promoters to have given the results of samples Nos. 2, 
3, and 7 only, leaving out 5 and 6, for example, but 
they adopted the honest course, and published them all. 
The Rome Consolidated Gold Mines, Limited, has a 
capital of £100,000, of which £30,000 has been set 
aside for working capital. If West Australian Gold 
Mines only pan out eventually at something approach- 
ing the above assays, investors will not need to seek 
further for the modern equivalent of Aladdin’s Lamp. 


TOKATEA CONSOLS GOLD MINES, LIMITED. 
VERY WEAK TOKATEA. 


As we have previously mentioned, the reputation of 
New Zealand as a gold-mining centre is not being 
enhanced by the class of companies which continue to 
be floated in its name. The Tokatea Consols Gold 
Mines, Limited is promoted by the wire-pullers of two 
very indifferent concerns known as the ‘‘ Gold Consols, 
Limited” and the ‘‘ New Tokatea Gold Mining Com- 
pany.” High-sounding designations count for little in 
these days, but surely ‘‘Gold Consols, Limited,” 
as the title of a newly-formed and impecunious 
undertaking, is a shade beyond the ridiculous. The 
Tokatea Consols Gold Mines, Limited, appears to us 
to be quite worthy of its sponsors. The capital of the 
Company is £100,000, out of which £76,000 has to be 
paid as purchase money. Only extracts from the 
engineer’s reports upon the property to be acquired are 
included in the prospectus, and even these extracts— 
although carefully selected we do not doubt—are very 
vague and inconclusive. No crushings are referred to, 
so that, if any have been made, it is to be presumed 
they were not of a satisfactory nature. Two of the 
directors of the Tokatea Consols Gold Mines, Limited— 
Brigade-Surgeon E. C. Bensley and Mr. D. K,. 
Inglis—are interested in the promotion of the Company, 
and an unmistakably worded ‘‘ waiver” clause appears 
in the prospectus. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MR. VICARS TAYLOR AS CRITIC. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Lerpzic, 26 May, 1896. 
G%—At the risk of appearing tedious, I beg you to 
allow me space for a few more lines. I venture to 
submit that you do me scant justice in your remarks on 
my letter of the 17th. In the first place, I did not 
undertake anything so elaborate as a ‘‘ defence” of Sir 
Graham Bower. e is perfectly able to defend himself, 
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and will, I doubt not, when he is free to speak, give 
such an answer to his critics as will satisfy every Eng- 
lishman. My object was to refute the alleged ‘‘dis- 
trust” of the Imperial Secretary on the part of Dutch 
Colonials generally. On that subject, as a resident in 
South Africa for the past five and a half years, I claim 
that I may fairly speak. I repeat that the feeling 
prevails only in the extreme Dutch faction. All others 
are content to suspend judgment meanwhile, and to 
trust where they have so long had cause to trust. 

Your charge of discourtesy touches me nearly. I 
fail to understand it. Personally, apart from my posi- 
tion as a Christian minister, I should be sorry to seem 
discourteous to anybody. I simply entered a strong 
protest against the application of the word ‘‘ unscrupu- 
lous,” howsoever modified, to an honourable servant 
of the Crown. This, I said, was unworthy of reputable 
journalism, in which category I clearly put the paper 
I was criticizing. Had I regarded your journal in the 
opposite light, my remark would have been pointless. 
Can it be discourtesy to call a paper a ‘‘ reputable 
journal”? I expressed the conviction that the arraign- 
ment of Sir Graham Bower by the SaturpDAy REVIEW 
was ‘‘ unworthy” of its reputation and traditions. Is 
it discourteous to make such a statement about a public 

rint ? 

. Moreover, while denying the existence of ‘‘ animus” 
on your part towards Sir Graham Bower, you ascribe it 
to me-when I criticize Mr. Hofmeyer. Is this altogether 
courteous? I have no ‘‘ animus” towards Mr. Hof- 
meyr, but I have a deep conviction that he is pursuing 
a harmful policy, and that his recent action has 
deepened the breach between his party and British 
Afrikanders. 

You are pleased to regard me as a representative of 
a ‘small knot of extremists” in South Africa. Small 
and large are, after all, relative terms, and so may 
always be used with an air of confidence. The loyal 
and Imperialist portion of South Africa may be, from 
the view-point of one dwelling amid the millions of 
England, a ‘‘ small knot,” but how large it is in regard 
to the few thousands that form the adult white popula- 
tion of Cape Colony, an investigation on the spot would 
at once disclose. 

May I direct your attention to the fact that you print 
in your remarks the word “‘ corrections” (with inverted 
commas) as though it occurred in my letter. It is not 
to be found there. I did not presume to “ correct” 
the SaturDAy Review. I merely offered “ criticisms ” 
on matters of fact with which I had some acquaintance. 

I can only say in conclusion, regarding the chief 
points at issue between us, that as you decline to make 
any modification in those statements, in which I venture 
to think I have shown you to be misinformed, you must 

ardon me if I hesitate to cry feccavé until fuller 
information shall prove me wrong.—I am, Sir, yours, 
&c. (Rev.) H. Vicars Taytor, M.A., T.C.D. 

[The Rev. H. Vicars Taylor has a faculty for weari- 
some reiteration which is altogether remarkable. We 
pointed out, in our answer to his letter in our issue of 
23 May, that Mr. Taylor’s opinion regarding Sir Graham 
Bower was at variance with that held by the leaders of 
public opinion, not only in Cape Colony, but in the 
Orange Free State and the South African Republic. 
We leave it to our readers to judge whose opinion carries 
more weight with it. With regard to our comment on 
the discourtesy of Mr. Taylor’s letter of 17 May, there 
can be only one meaning attached to his words when he 
says that ‘‘to ascribe to such an honourable servant of 
the Crown [Sir G. Bower] the word ‘ unscrupulous,’ 
in whatsoever connexion, without substantial evidence 
of the clearest nature, is unworthy of reputable 
journalism.” Mr. Taylor tries in vain to explain away 
this obvious piece of rudeness. Again, why should ‘ the 
arraignment of Sir Graham Bower by the ‘Saturday 
Review’ be unworthy of its reputation and traditions ” ? 
Why is it unworthy? We know the facts, and surely 
it is our duty to the public to put them forward. How 
can this be unworthy? It is amusing after this to read 
Mr. Taylor’s words complaining that we accused him 
of “animus” against Mr. Hofmeyr. Certainly Mr. 
Taylor showed animus: we refer our readers to the 
second paragraph of his letter, where he speaks of Mr. 
Hofmeyr’s ‘‘ heartless telegram of congratulation to Presi- 
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dent Kruger,” &c. As for Mr. Taylor’s assertion that 
Mr. Hofmeyr’s ‘‘ recent action has deepened the breach 
between his party and British Afrikanders,” it is not borne 
outby facts. The recent vote in the Cape Assembly shows 
that there is no such breach, except in Mr. Taylor’s 
imagination. Lastly, our word ‘ corrections” (in in- 
verted commas) seems to worry him not a little; it 
seems that he did not use the word ‘‘ corrections,” but 
** criticisms.”” No doubt; but we used the word 
‘‘corrections” (in inverted commas) in a sarcastic 
sense, because Mr. Taylor’s criticisms were so ill 
founded. Our facts can be proved from the Blue 
Books ; his assertions, such as that regarding the de- 
spatch of the telegram to Mafeking at two o’clock on 
‘the memorable Monday morning, are sheer invention. 
—Epb. S. R.] 


THE LONDON LIBRARY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
28 May, 1896. 

S1r,—The annual Report of the Committee of the 
London Library has now been issued, and before it is 
submitted to the fifty-fifth annual meeting of the 
members, on 11 June, it may be useful to offer a few 
comments on the management of this most useful insti- 
tution. The present is an eventful year for the Library, 
since the new building scheme is now to be put in 
hand. The present house has long been felt to be 
inconvenient and inadequate, and additions and re- 
constructions are to be made at a cost of £5,000. The 
sum is to be raised by voluntary subscription, and so 
far £3,661 has been paid, or promised, by 1,068 
members. The total number of members on the books 
is now 2,323, the highest ever reached; and simple 
subtraction shows that there are 1,255 members— 
more than half the total number—who have not 
subscribed to the building fund. Of course there is no 
compulsion in the matter; but, considering the con- 
stant use to which the majority of these members put 
the Library, the moment would seem propitious for a 
more general recognition of its services. A guinea 
apiece from the 1,255 members who have not, so far, 
subscribed would make up the balance of the £5,000, 
and obviate the necessity for a loan; and it may be 
hoped that before the general meeting the sum may be 
raised. It would be a pity to cramp the power of 
purchasing books in the slightest degree by burdening 
the Library with fresh liabilities. It has already to pay 
heavily for its debentures. 

If any criticism is invited by the annual Report, it 
refers to the financial statement. The principal duties 
of the Library are first to purchase all necessary books, 
old and new; and, secondly, to make convenient 
arrangements for their storage and distribution to 
members who wish to borrow them. We are informed 
in the Committee’s statement that £1,668 was spent 
on the purchase of books in 1895-96. We have not, 
indeed, discovered that item in the Revenue Account 
appended to that statement, for the only entry re- 
ferring to books in the account is ‘‘ Depreciation : 
books £1,333 195. 102.,” which, I presume, means that 
this sum has been set aside to replace books that are 
lost and worn out. The £1,668 appears among the 
assets in the Capital Account and nowhere else. How- 
ever, setting this aside, | find that against this sum of 
£1,668 for the purchase of books, and £423 for bind- 
ing them, must be put £2,077 for the salaries and 
pensions of the people who distribute them, and 4620 
for the usual expenses—printing, postage, rates, re- 

airs, &c., besides £500 interest at 4 per cent. on 

ebentures. Omitting this interest we have roughly 
2,100 spent on books and binding, and £2,700 spent 
on storing and distributing them. It seems that the 
working expenses are too high, and the book pur- 
chases—though a great advance on earlier years— 
still too low. Out of a total annual revenue of about 
£6,000, surely more than a third should be spent on 
increasing and preserving the collection ; whilst nearly 
half this income is a very high percentage for working 
expenses. 120,000 volumes were lent last year ; there- 
fore, the cost of bringing these books within the reach 
of the members was about sixpence avolume. And the 
library does no¢ pay the carriage of parcels. Of course, 
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bringing the books within the reach of members in- 
cludes a good deal of correspondence and bookkeeping, 
and the active attendance of a small staff of clerks and 
other servants ; but, even so, the cost seems somewhat 
out of proportion to the amount and quality of labour 
required. The pensions, of course, cannot be inter- 
fered with—they were well earned; but we should 
imagine that some economies might be carried out in 
the general expenses, and possibly the Committee may 
have some suggestions to make on the subject at the 
annual meeting.—Yours, &c. HIsTORIAN. 


THE MASSACRE OF BIRDS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Tue CLusB, BOURNEMOUTH, 2 June, 1896. 


S1r,—It seems presumptuous in these stirring times 
to crave a corner of your valuable Review for more 
homely questions, but it is impossible that lovers of 
birds should keep silent in face of the very gratifying 
action which the Duchess of Portland and other ladies 
are taking against the silly and wicked fashions in 
millinery that prescribe the slaughter of thousands of 
beautiful birds. 

Throughout the realm of Nature, if we except one 
single Australian tree-creeper, it is only in the human 
race, only indeed in the ‘‘ civilized” portion of it, that 
the female is the more gaudily attired. It is the male 
who, for instance, among the birds puts on the brighter 
raiment when going a-courting, and this leads the 
milliner to pay high prices for skins of male birds shot 
in the breeding season. There are many who, in their 
indecent zeal in attacking every new movement for the 
better protection of the wild birds, can find no better 
argument than that, so far as the milliner’s requirements 
are concerned, the sober-plumaged songbirds of our 
own country can be in but little demand. But only an 
idiot would believe that milliners will pay high prices 
for the brighter skins of tropical fowl, when they can 
with cheap dyes colour the quieter feathers of the 
thrush and nightingale to their customer’s taste. But 
the milliner is only one among a large and varied 
class of offenders. There are the farmer and gardener 
and gamekeeper, all butchers of great merit, who sin 
purely out of ignorance. ‘‘I much prefer the keeper,” 
said the Marquess of Granby, quite recently, ‘‘ who 
keeps his eyes on the ground and traps properly, to the 
one who is always staring at the sky for something to 
shoot at.” The farmer and gardener seem almost beyond 
possibility of being reclaimed. It seems impossible to 
convince them that they might as well breed rats and 
mice and turn them loose among their crops as per- 
secute the owl and sparrow-hawk. They refuse to 
accept as simple fact the naturalist’s assurance that 
the timid cushat feeds largely on euphorbium seed, 
the crossbill on burdock, the titmouse and nuthatch on 
moths’ eggs, the cuckoo and woodpecker on wasps 
and snails. 

Nature, if they would only believe it, established her 
balance somewhat before the dawn of the farmer. She 
had already placed limits to the untoward increase of 
birds. There were mammals and snakes endowed with 
a taste for poached-eggs and young birds; there were 
the spring rains to destroy their nests, and the frosts of 
winter to kill off their young. Then, upon this perfect 
ordering of things, entered man. All was ready to his 
hand ; he had but to enjoy the goods sent him. But 
his coming was a bad day for the birds, and a good 
one for the vermin that the birds destroyed. The silent 
tread of civilization, the clearing of forest land, the re- 
claiming of swamps, everywhere, everywhere bricks 
and mortar and jerry-building, these are of themselves 
driving bird life off the boards. But all this transforma- 
tion of earth avails nought against the insect foes of the 
agriculturist. Let him, then, look to it that he propi- 
tiates his natural allies—the insect-eating birds. Let 
him bear in mind that a single brush-tongued wryneck 
or woodpecker, even one little swallow, is worth a ton 
of vermifuge post free. He has no truer friend at most 
times than the rook. The noxious cockchafer has no 
foe more relentless than the fern-owl. Yet the louts 
shoot it for sucking ewes’ milk ! The little pink-breasted 
chaffinch only raids the orchard for a week or two, a 
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slight dole for the inestimable services rendered during 
the rest of the year. Man has played with the balance 
of nature in every land and every age, and invariably 
does more damage than good. As a destroyer he is 
unrivalled. Where are the great auk and dodo? and 
where in a few decades will be the emu, cassowary, 
and lyre-bird? Certainly not roaming the sandy 
plains of Australia! In that elysium of the pothunter 
untrammelled by licences, playground of the faddist 
unrestrained by the calmer counsels of example and 
experience, we may find some pathetic examples of 
this interference with nature. When it was found that 
the marsupials were increasing in proportion as the 
aboriginal and dingo disappeared, ferrets were resorted 
to, and it was hoped that these introductions would 
counteract that other fatal blunder—the rabbit. They 
did neither : they found the lambs and chickens easier 
to catch. Fences of wire were stretched for hundreds 
of miles along the borders to keep out the rabbit. Then 
the swift-running emus broke down some of them, and 
the governments forthwith voted thousands of pounds 
for the destruction of millions of those beautiful birds 
and their eggs. Australians of the next generation will 
have to visit Tring if they would see a live emu. 
Your obedient servant, F. G. AFLALO. 


A STATUTORY CHURCH. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy REVIEW. 
CLAPHAM, WorTHING, 31 May, 1896. 

Dear Sir,—I fail to see on what grounds “ Erastian’” 
arbitrarily restricts the term ‘‘ divorced” to the defend- 
ant in a successful divorce suit: the plaintiff is just as 
much ‘‘ divorced” as the defendant. 

As for his assertion that the Church is a ‘‘ statutory ” 
Church, the phrase, if it means anything, means that 
the Church is the creation of statute; perhaps he will 
be so good as to produce the statute or statutes which 
effected this. 

His concluding paragraph does not in the least affect 
my argument as to the re-marriage of colonial divorcees. 
On what grounds of common sense or anything can 
exceptional consideration be claimed for the suscep- 
tibilities of a person who is so foolish as to wish to 
marry one who has been divorced for ‘‘ cruelty, deser- 
tion, or habitual drunkenness” ? 

As to the rest of ‘‘ Erastian’s ” letter, I will merely 
point out that the fact of the existence of the Church’s 
laws does not depend on his ‘‘ recognition” of them, 
that the sovereign is not ‘‘ by statute the head of the 
Church,” that ‘‘ the prayers and ritual of the Church ” 
do not rest on the authority, though they have the 
sanction, of Parliament ; and that, though the bishops 
are nominated by the Prime Minister, they do not take 
their authority from him.—Apologizing for trespassing 


on your patience, I am, yours faithfully, 
E. G. P. Wyatt. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 
Lonpon, 3 June, 1896. + 

S1r,—-As you have kindly forwarded me Mr. E. G. P- 
Wyatt’s letter to answer, I should appear discourteous 
if I did not write something. But I have not the time, 
even were you willing to grant me the space, to con- 
dense for Mr. Wyatt’s benefit the history of the English 
Reformation. I will, therefore, merely refer him to the 
Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity, and to Green's 
‘*Short History of the English People,” pp. 331, 332, 
371, and others (first edition). Should these not very 
recondite sources of information be beyond Mr. 
E. G. P. Wyatt’s reach, I may remind him that Parlia- 
ment is at this moment discussing a Bill dealing with 
the institution of incumbents, the sale of livings, and 
the morals and efficiency of the clergy. If this does 
not make it plain that the Church of England is 
‘* statutory,” | am afraid further discussion with Mr.* 
Wyatt would be useless. 

The only real meaning of the word ‘‘law” is a man- 
datory or prohibitive rule of the State enforceable by 
the Executive. All other uses of the term, such as law 
of nature, moral law, divine law, &c., are derivative 
and metaphorical. The laws of the Church are no 
more laws than the laws of whist or the rules of the 
Carlton Club.—Your obedient servant, ERASTIAN. 
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REVIEWS. 


ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM. 


English Literary Criticism.” With an Introduction 
by C. E. Vaughan. London: Blackie & Son. 


1896. 
7s purpose of this book is to trace and illustrate 

the history of English literary criticism. That 
history is traced in a long and elaborate Introduction ; 
it is illustrated by reprints of Sidney’s ‘‘ Apology for 
Poetry,” of Dryden’s ‘Preface to the Fables,” of 
Shelley’s ‘‘ Defence of Poetry,” and of extracts from 
the critical writings of Dr. Johnson, Hazlitt, Lamb, 
Carlyle, and the late Mr. Pater. The plan of the 
volume is excellent ; the illustrations are all that could 
be desired ; but of the Introduction we cannot speak so 
favourably. Mr. Vaughan is evidently a cultivated and 
fairly well read scholar of the average academic type, 
familiar with the beaten roads of ancient classical and 
of modern French and English literature, and able to 
write pleasantly and instructively about what he knows. 
But something more than these accomplishments is 
needed to produce even a tolerably adequate sketch of 
the history which he here undertakes to trace. It is 
always a perilous thing, even for an honest man, as we 
make no manner of doubt Mr. Vaughan is, to essay a 
task for which he is not sufficiently equipped. It places 
him almost inevitably in the position of Bacon’s man 
who reads little. It leads to generalizations based on 
insufficient knowledge, to dogmas resting on pure 
assumptions, and thus to misrepresentation and error. 
It is sure to result in positive blunders—which are, 
however, less mischievous than what cannot be 
submitted so readily to tangible tests. Of the four 
sections into which Mr. Vaughan’s Introduction is 
divided, there is not one in which these faults 
are not abundantly illustrated. To say, as he 
begins by saying, of the age of Chaucer that “it 
was an age of self-scrutiny and of bold experiment” is 
to say what is either unintelligible or what is the precise 
opposite of the truth. Where is this spirit of self- 
scrutiny visible either in Chaucer himself, or in Gower, 
where its appearance for a moment is but a part of 
the machinery of the ‘‘Confessio,” or in Langland, 
or in Barbour; or, going to Italy, in Boccaccio; 
or, going to France, in Granson, or Machault, or 
Deschamps, or Froissart? So far from being an age 
in which the subjective spirit predominated, it markeda 
reaction against it. And what were its bold experi- 
ments? It simply developed germs sown in the pre- 
ceding age. ‘‘ The chastening influence of the ancients,” 
we are told, ‘‘first made itself definitely felt with 
Milton.” Nothing could be further from the truth. It 
had made itself definitely felt in the classical tragedies 
of the Elizabethan age; it had been the chief factor 
in the formation of the Romantic drama; it had 
exercised a direct influence on pastoral poetry, on lyric 
poetry, and on other varieties of poetry: it had fur- 
nished the Elizabethan critics with their canons ; for the 
genius of Ben Jonson it had, indeed, been almost as 
potent as it was for the genius of Milton. Again, we 
are told that ‘‘the extravagance of the heroic drama 
gave the deathblow to English tragedy.” The heroic 
drama had as little connexion with the decadence of 
English tragedy as Tenterden Steeple had with the 
appearance of the Goodwin Sands. As a matter of 
fact, reaction against the heroic drama led to the only 
good tragedies produced after 1678, led confessedly to 
the production of Dryden’s ‘‘ All for Love ” and ‘‘ Don 
Sebastian,” led presumably to the best tragedies of 
Otway and Lee. On a par with this assertion about 
the influence of the heroic drama is the assertion that 
** the extravagance of the ‘ metaphysicians ’ led to the 
reaction that for a hundred years stifled the lyric note in 
English song.”” A moment's reflection must have shown 
Mr. Vaughan the absurdity of such a remark. Allowing 
that the lyric note was stifled for a hundred years, is it 
not sufficiently accounted for by the atmosphere, by the 
tone and temper, of the age intervening between the 
latter part of the seventeenth century and the first half 
of the eighteenth ? Again, how could it be said that the 
lyric note was stifled when the Odes of Collins fall within 
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the period indicated ? Again, on the next page, speak- 
ing of Sir William Davenant, he says: ‘‘ That arch- 
impostor, as is well known, had the effrontery to call 
himself ‘the son of Shakespeare,’ a phrase which the 
unwary have taken in the physical sense, but which was 
undoubtedly intended to mark his literary kinship,” &c. 
Mr. Vaughan certainly shows very surprising ignorance 
if he is not aware that the unwary have taken it in the 
only sense in which Davenant and his contemporaries 
ever intended it should be taken. On page 43 we find 
this: ‘It is not till the present century that blank 
verse can be said to have fairly taken seisin of the epic : 
one of the many services that English poetry owes to 
the genius of Keats.” If anything more monstrously 
absurd has ever found its way into print we have never 
seen it. We shall not dwell longer on what might 
appear to be trifles—though in our opinion they are 
anything but trifles—were they less numerous, but we 
are sorry to say that errors and misrepresentation of 
this kind literally teem in Mr. Vaughan’s pages. We 
have merely given a few samples out of the very many. 

Nothing could be less satisfactory than the sketch 
given of the history of criticism. In his account of 
pre-Elizabethan and Elizabethan criticism, he never 
even mentions Wilson, or Gascoigne, or Ascham ; many 
most important and remarkable contributions to 
criticism which lurk among occasional pieces or pre- 
faces—such, for example, as Whetstone’s preface to his 
‘* Promos and Cassandra "—are passed unnoticed. But 
this is nothing to the omission of Ben Jonson, incom- 
parably the best and most remarkable critic of the 
Elizabethan age; he is not even mentioned. In deal- 
ing with the latter half of the seventeenth century 
nothing is said of Davenant’s remarkable preface to 
‘*Gondibert”’ and of Hobbes’s dissertation ; nothing of 
Denham’s admirable preface to his version from Virgil, 
nothing of Cowley’s Prefaces, of Congreve’s ‘‘ Discourse 
on the Pindaric Ode,” nothing of the essays in verse 
by Sheffield, Roscommon, Granville. An outline, in- 
deed, of Dryden’s ‘‘ Essay of Dramatic Poesy” and an 
allusion to Rymer practically exhaust the account given 
of criticism in that age. The era intervening between 
the death of Dryden and the appearance of Johnson 
is simply passed over, Mr. Vaughan being, it 
appears, profoundly unconscious of the importance of 
Shaftesbury in the history of this branch of literature, 
and of the extraordinary merits of Pope as a critic. 
The ‘‘ Essay on Criticism” would alone have been suffi- 
cient to refute Mr. Vaughan’s shallow generalizations 
about the criticism of the Augustan age; he would do 
well to turn to Sainte-Beuve’s remarks on Pope’s poem. 
So far from any attempt being made to distinguish the 
different contributions to critical literature made by the 
immediate predecessors and contemporaries of Pope, 
the most important of them are not even mentioned. 
In the next era no reference whatever is made to 
Hume, perhaps the most typical critic of that age ; nor 
to that interesting group of writers who may be said, 
with Burke, to have initiated philosophical criticism— 
namely, Hurd, Harris, Campbell, and Lord Kames— 
nor to Gibbon’s truly remarkable ‘‘ Essai sur l'étude de 
la Littérature,” which may literally be said to anticipate 
Sainte-Beuve. Mr. Vaughan’s account of Johnson is not 
merely flippant and superficial, but it isabsurd. Johnson 
may have been bigoted and narrow-minded, but he was 
not quite such a fool as Mr. Vaughan represents him to 
be. He may have talked nonsense in the heat of con- 
versation about Fielding and Gray: he may have been 
unable to appreciate Milton’s minor poems, the Odes of 
Collins and of Collins’s rival, yet he could do justice, 
and noble justice, to ‘‘ Paradise Lost” and to the 
‘*Elegy.” Within his sphere Johnson was, in truth, 
one of the most admirable of critics. Nothing could, 
as a rule, be sounder and more discriminating than 
his critiques of Cowley, of Dryden, of Pope, of Addison. 
He may have spokencoldly of Pope’s ‘‘ Imitations of 
Horace,” but to say, as Mr. Vaughan says, that he 
did not do ample justice to Pope is to betray deplor- 
able ignorance both of Johnson’s conversation and of 
Johnson's writings. Nor does Mr. Vaughan succeed 
any better when he arrives at the last era into which he 
divides the history of criticism. Nine pages are devoted 
to the aberrations of the ‘‘ Edinburgh” and ‘‘Quarterly” 
reviewers, but nothing is said about Wordsworth’s 
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contributions to criticism, nothing about Landor’s, and, 
with the exception of a passing reference to ‘“‘ fluent 
flippancies about the Germans,” nothing about De 
Quincey’s. Coleridge is despatched in a few words, 
and the revolution in criticism to which Coleridge 
chiefly contributed is attributed to Carlyle. 

The truth is that Mr. Vaughan has undertaken a task 
which is beyond his strength. He has neither the 
knowledge nor the grasp requisite for such a survey as 
he here attempts. He fails equally in estimating the 
relative importance of particular writers and of parti- 
cular works, and in indicating the great landmarks in 
the history of critical inquiry. It is no disgrace to a man 
not to possess immense learning with correspondent 
power of generalization and deduction; but it is cer- 
tainly his misfortune to engage in an undertaking where 
without such qualifications he must necessarily fail, 
and it is doubly his misfortune when he has in self- 
defence to disguise his failure by the specious substitu- 
tion of mere semblance for reality. Mr. Vaughan would 
do well to remember that if he writes for the multitude 
it is not by the multitude that he will be judged. 


AN OPTICAL ILLUSION 


By E. Treacher 
1896. 


AX American astronomer lately wrote about the Great 

Mogul, and now we have an oculist’s ideas about 
the Sophy. There is no particular reason why an 
oculist’s ideas on the subject should not be as good 
as anybody else’s, and Mr. Treacher Collins claims no 
more than the virtue of personal travel—which is, at 
all events, more than the American astronomer could 
pretend to. At the same time, as we read Mr. Collins’s 
lucubrations, we are bound to say that we rather admire 
the reticence of Dr. Lauder Brunton, who went to 
Hyderabad on a medical mission, but has not, there- 
fore, so far as we know, taken upon himself to instruct 
the world upon the history of the Nizams. The fact is 
that the time has gone by when the passing observation 
of a chance: visitor, however intelligent, to Persia—or 
any other country—is worth recording in public. We 
have ample authorities to refer to—has not our Admi- 
rable Curzon given us enough and to spare on the 
kingdom of the Shah within journalistic memory—and 
the visitor who spends a few months in Persia must 
bring some special qualification if he means publishing. 
For instance, he might be an archzologist, and there 
is plenty to be done in the field of medizval Persian 
antiquities, apart from Assyrian or Persepolitan in- 
scriptions. Or he may abandon all scientific, anthro- 
pological, and artistic aims, and devote his energies 
and taste to the production of a work of pure literature, 
such as Kinglake gave us in the oft-cited ‘‘ Eothen.” 
Unfortunately, Mr. Collins has no such qualifications. 
He does not pretend to any special knowledge of Persia, 
so there can be no offence in saying that his ignorance 
of the language, literature, art, antiquities, and history 
is completely established in his book. Nor has he any 
pretensions to style or literary art. He writes clearly 
and generally grammatically; but that is all. His 
observations have neither charm nor novelty to recom- 
mend them. 

Why, then, did he write this book? Let him justify 
himself. ‘‘ Persia,” he says, “‘is still a land almost 
entirely unknown to nine out of every ten of the English 
people, and I believe that the description of a journey 
which was brimful of interest to myself cannot fail to 
be entertaining to others.” That is where we regret to 
differ from him. We have not found his description in 
the least ‘‘ entertaining,” though we do not doubt that 
the journey was interesting enough to himself; and if 
the nine unread of ‘“‘the English people” want to 
know something about the kingdom of the Shah, we 
could name a dozen works to which we would refer 
them sooner than to this. 

The history of his journey is simple. Mr. Collins 
was sent for by the Zillu-s-Sultan, the most capable 
and the most dreaded of the sons of the late Shah, to 
attend him for a disease of the eye. The summons 
arrived on the evening of the doctor’s marriage, and 
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with commendable promptitude he hurried his bride off 
on a wholly unforeseen honeymoon. Naturally he had 
made no previous study of the country he was going to 
visit ; whatever learning may seem to illumine his 
pages is due to subsequent elaboration—shall we sug- 
gest at the British Museum? He arrived at Bushire in 
March 1894, having narrowly escaped losing his in- 
strument case, and travelled on horseback by way of 
Shiraz to Ispahan, where his royal patient awaited him. 
He soon found that the supposed disease of the prince’s 
eyes was insignificant, and after attending a number of 
other people he went on to Teheran in June, saw the 
late Shah, prescribed for some of his numerous house- 
hold, and then returned home by way of Batoum and 
Constantinople. During this flying visit he seems to 
have enjoyed few opportunities of studying Persian 
interiors, and Mrs. Collins only records three visits to 
aharem. Even in the palace of the ‘‘ Shadow of the 
Sultan” the Doctor appears to have been admitted 
to no intimacy. He mentions that during the whole 
four months he was in Persia he never saw a Moham- 
medan drunk—which ‘‘ goes without saying ”— 
but he adds, ‘‘ What drinking there is—and I believe 
there is a good deal amongst the richer classes—is 
carried on out of sight behind the high walls of the 
anderun,” which is true enough, but shows that Mr. 
Collins never won any social intimacy in Persia. He 
gives some amusing pictures of the crowds of poor 
people afflicted with ophthalmia who pressed upon him 
at all stages of his journey to seek a cure from the 
foreign hakeem, insomuch that he had to drive them 
away by ‘‘ exhibiting” cold water, and even seta guard 
at his door. On this topic, and on the few notes he 
gives us on Persian medicine, Mr. Collins speaks with 
authority, and it is curious to compare the backward 
state of medical (and all other) science in the country 
of Avicenna and Omar Khayyam (astronomer as well 
as poet) with the progress made by native students in 
Egypt and Turkey. But what can you expect of people 
who live in a land which holds such a furnace as Bandar 
Abbas, where ‘‘ you have only to scratch the surface of 
the ground and you come at once upon the infernal 
regions,” or Bushire, where ‘‘for quite half the year 
human beings are in the condition of cold-blooded 
animals, the temperature being higher than that of the 
body,” so that ‘‘the inhabitants sleep on the roofs of 
their houses and curse the sun each day as it reappears 
above the horizon.”” And this is the country of Zoroaster 
and the Magi! 

Beyond these scientific statistics, the chief interest in 
Mr. Collins’s book centres round the Zillu-s-Sultan, 
who has a bad reputation as a terribly severe governor, 
but according to his ophthalmist is not so black as he is 
commonly painted. But we do not know that the facts 
recorded of him impress us as specially intelligent. It 
seems that ‘‘ he watches with interest the various poli- 
tical changes occurring in Western nations ; he takes in 
several European papers, and is well posted up in the 
events of the day.” But then, according to Mr. Collins, 
his two English papers are the ‘‘ Daily News” and 
**Punch”! £x uno disce omnes. But the prince flew at 
high conundrums. ‘‘ On one occasion he asked me to 
explain to him a figure of Linley Sambourne’s represent- 
ing the New Woman—a lady holding up a latch-key. 
. . . It seemed strange attempting to explain woman’s 
rights to one who owned so many wives.” We should like 
to see the ‘‘ Shadow of the Sultan’s” face when Mr. 
Collins enlightened him on the virtues of a latch-key in 
a wife’s possession! Yet we are fain to believe that 
the lady with the ankles depicted on p. 156 could defend 
herself against all possible dangers. A coup de pied 
from those massive appendages would send the boldest 
admirer into the next Ramadan. 

One word of advice to Mr. Collins, and we have done. 
The next time he writes a book of travels, let him tell 
what he sees with his own eyes, and let the British 
Museum alone ; let him realize that it does not improve 
a book to set it full of tags from a thousand gems of 
English poetry—not even when ‘‘Alexander’s Feast ” and 
‘* Paradise and the Peri” come handy ; and let him abstain 
from demolishing cherished illusions. He tells us that 
‘*the delightful poison” which flowed in the cellars of 
Nushirvan the Good, and was celebrated by Hafiz as 
Shiraz wine, has no ‘ aroma or flavour,” such as wine 
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should have. This sort of heresy is dangerous in a 
metropolis which glories in and dines with an Omar 
Khayyam Club. Men have been sent to Siberia for less 
than this. 


TWO ADMIRALS. 


** Autobiography and Journals of Admiral Lord 
Clarence E. Paget, G.C.B.” Edited by the Right 
Hon. Sir Arthur Otway, Bart. With Portraits 
and Illustrations. London: Chapman & Hall. 


1896. 

** Life and Letters of the late Admiral Sir Bartholomew 
James Sulivan, K.C.B., 1810-1890.” Edited by 
his son, Henry Norton Sulivan. With an Intro- 
duction by Admiral Sir G. H. Richards, K.C.B., 
F.R.S. With Portrait, Map, Plans, and Illustra- 
tions. London: John Murray. 1896. 


Geer Macaulay’s New Zealander ever be minded 

to attempt a naval history of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, he may, in his researches among the ruins of the 
Library of the British Museum, come upon a copy of 
the Autobiography of Lord Clarence Paget. He will 
then perceive that this distinguished sailor was British 
naval commander-in-chief in the Mediterranean from 
the spring of 1866 to the spring of 1869; and, as he 
will assuredly be aware of the fact that during that 
period a very notable action was fought in the Mediter- 
ranean, he will naturally search the volume to find 
something concerning it. On p. 334 he will discover, 
in an account of a visit paid by Paget to Pola shortly 
after the battle, the following :—‘‘ There was also the 
gallant Petz, who rammed the old two-decker ‘ Ferdi- 
nand Max’ into an Italian ironclad at Lissa, and lost 
his foremast and bowsprit—a worthy second to the 
more famous Tegethoff, who commanded in chief, and 
sank the ‘Re d'Italia.’ ... The ‘ Kaiser,’ under 
Tegethoff, rammed four successive times, the last with 
perfect success.” 

Here is a story, written by a British commander-in- 
chief, who declares that he had talked on the subject 
with Petz; and ‘‘ edited” by an ex-Minister : and the 
New Zealander will be very likely to swallow it whole. 
Yet, strange to say, there is hardly a single word of 
truth in it. Petz did not command the “ Ferdinand 
Max” at Lissa, nor was she an old two-decker, nor 
did she lose her foremast and bowsprit. Tegethoff was 
not the victorious commander-in-chief. The officer in 
question spelt his name Tegetthoff. The ‘‘ Kaiser” 
was not Tegetthoff’s ship: she did not ram four times ; 
nor did she ever ram successfully in the sense of sinking 
her opponent. Petz’s ship was not the ‘‘ Ferdinand 
Max,” but the ‘‘ Kaiser”: the ‘‘ Kaiser,” not the ‘‘ Fer- 
dinand Max,” was the two-decker : Tegetthoff’s ship 
was not the “‘ Kaiser,” but the ‘‘ Ferdinand Max ” : and 
it was the ‘‘ Ferdinand Max” that successfully rammed 
the ‘‘ Re d'Italia.” So that the book must not be trusted 
for historical purposes. Nor does the “‘ editor” appear 
to have made any efforts to correct either Lord Clarence’s 
writings or the printed proofs of them. On page 73 he 
gives us ‘‘ Tipesme,” instead of Tchesme : on page 177 
he gives us ‘‘ Guietchi,” instead of Genitchi or Yenit- 
chek: on page 196 he leaves ‘‘ Mousillon” where 
Mourillon ought to be: and he seldom or never sets 
right Lord Clarence’s obstinate and exasperating misuse 
of ‘‘lay” for ‘‘lie,” as in the expression ‘‘ the house 
lays in a romantic ravine ” (page 293). 

Yet, in spite of these somewhat serious defects, the 
volume for which Sir Arthur Otway is responsible, if 
regarded not as material for history, but as a budget 
of careless gossip, is an interesting and amusing one. 
Just after Navarin, at which Lord Clarence was pre- 
sent in the ‘‘ Talbot,” he cruised on the coast of Italy ; 
*©and, at Venice, received a visit from the famous 
Countess Guiccioli, the favourite of Lord Byron—a fat, 
fubsy woman.” In 1830, at Cowes, he witnessed the 
sorry plight of Charles X. on his arrival in England. 
‘**T found him, the Duc d’Angouléme, and several of the 
princesses and children on the deck, wretchedly clad, 
and looking the picture of misfortune. . . . They had 
no clothes with them, and hardly any food. . .. We 
managed among my sisters to make up clothing for 
the royal children.” Later, Lord Clarence visited the 
home of Lady Hester Stanhope. ‘She was living in 
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a castle on Mount Lebanon, as a sheik of the desert, 
surrounded by armed retainers. She graciously received 
all but me, and sent me messages, but declined to see 
any one of my name. I learnt afterwards that an uncle 
of mine had in some way offended her in her youth. 
They described her as being like an old sheik, and 
dressed as a Bedouin.” In 1837 William IV. died, and 
a General Election followed. Lord Clarence was then 
in command of the ‘‘ Pearl” on the Portuguese coast, 
and was ordered home by the Admiralty to stand’ in 
the Government interest for Southampton. The 
episode affords a curious glimpse of the manner in 
which the navy and politics ran together in those days, 
and of the unblushing corruption of the times. The 
Admiral saw much of the Emperor Nicholas, who seems 
to have had a great liking for England, and who is re- 
ported as having said, ‘‘ Why would not your sailor 
King accept my proposal, and come here in his squadron 
and take me and mine under his command to silence 
the journals?” Paget liked the Russians ; but declares 
that on boarding one of their ships at Navarin he found 
several of the officers quite drunk. He escorted Prince 
Albert to England when he came to be married, and 
describes him as having been miserably seasick. During 
the earlier part of the Sener vt War Lord Clarence was 
flag-captain to Sir Charles Napier, of whom he speaks 
in the most unflattering and contemptuous terms. ‘If 
Cronstadt had been his own property he could not have 
been more averse to damaging it.” And he reports 
General Niel to have described Napier as the most dis- 
agreeable and unaccommodating person he had ever 
met, and to have used language about him unfit for 
publication. Lord Clarence Paget was a fairly good 
officer, and worked hard while he was at the Admiralty. 
Nor can it be said that the navy, into which he intro- 
duced the canteen and savings bank systems, owes 
him nothing. He had, moreover, many private and 
social virtues. But it is abundantly evident that he 
owed his success in a service in which he held the 
most enviable posts rather to the fact that he was 
a son of the Marquess of Anglesey than to his own 
merits. 

Very different was the lot of that far more capable 
officer and equally estimable man, Bartholomew James 
Sulivan ; and very much better as an historical perform- 
ance than Sir Arthur Otway’s volume is the thorough 
and careful work of Mr. H. N. Sulivan. Admiral 
Sulivan’s chief services were in the ‘‘ Beagle,” where 
he was the companion of Fitzroy and Darwin ; during 
the Parana campaign, when he bore a gallant part at 
the battle of Obligado, and distinguished himself as a 
navigator ; and in the Baltic at the time of the war 
with Russia. Little, as we all know, was done in the 
Baltic beyond the capture of Bomarsund and the 
bombardment of Sveaborg ; but it is scarcely exagge- 
ration to say that hardly anything at all would have 
been done but for Sulivan, who piloted the fleet, 
prompted and stimulated Napier, cleared away torpe- 
does, pacified the country people, upon whose atti- 
tude depended the ability of the fleet to obtain 
fresh provisions, planned attacks, and made himself 
generally useful, without rubbing any one the 
wrong Way. The true history of the Baltic cam- 
paign cannot be written without very frequent re- 
ferences to the letters and journals of this energetic 
and admirable officer, who, unfortunately, was so ill 
rewarded for his services that not until 1869, fourteen 
—_ after the war, did he receive the honour of a 

-C.B. A comparison of the two careers described in 
the books under review indicates, in fact, that, so far 
as naval advancement is concerned, it is much more 
important to be the son of a peer than to be one of the 
most brilliant and indefatigable surveying officers of 
the century ; for Paget became a commander at twenty- 
three, while Sulivan had to wait until he was thirty ; 
and Paget attained post-rank before he was twenty- 
five, while Sulivan was lucky in reaching it at thirty- 
five. Both officers are dead, and their careers are 
events of the past; but the system under which they 
served survives. It should be modified ; for, if there be 
one lesson taught by the perusal of these two volumes, 
it is that in the navy distinguished merit should be the 
sole and only claim for promotion and for employment 
in responsible offices. 
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FICTION. 


** Letters to a Bride.” By Lucie Heaton Armstrong. 

‘ _ London: F. V. White & Co. 1896. 

** Paul Heinsius.” By Cora Lyster. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1896. 

** Told in the Twilight.” By Adeline Sergeant. London: 
F. V. White & Co. 1896. 


“ ETTERS to a Bride” prove to contain no ‘ad- 
vanced” information as to the latest effective 
treatment for the subjection of the bridegroom, no dire 
warning as to the horrors of the wedded abyss, but details 
severely practical and comprehensive for the guidance 
of an zngénue who dares the unknown under distinctly 
respectable conditions. The representative bride, who is 
the supposed recipient of the letters, moves in the most 
select circles, and makes an unexceptionable marriage. 
This does not lessen her gratitude, however, for the 
author’s hints. ‘‘ Do not loiter before shop-windows ” 
is one of them; for this one woman in all London 
millinery-shows on a sunny morning will shine in vain. 
**Do not wear anything too bright or remarkable when 
walking.” We can picture the dutiful bride a mist 
among latter-day rainbows. Much of the advice is 
thoroughly sound, if a little obvious. It is perhaps hard 
on books of this description that they should always 
bear an unconsciously facetious character. Where, as 
in this case, they are sensible, full of information, and 
free from vulgarity, they might easily be a valuable 
guide to the conduct of shy young women; or, should 
this seem a contradiction in terms, to innocent colonists 
newly arrived in the bewildering world of ‘‘ good form.” 
‘Paul Heinsius” is difficult to criticize. The ability 
of the writer should be separated from her good taste, 
or want of good taste, and praised for itself alone. The 
story is clever in a marked degree. Paul, as a study, 
is well hit off; so is his betrothed, who only ap- 
pears through her occasional letters, but is vividly 
presented nevertheless. The author is evidently 
familiar with German life and character, which makes 
the astonishingly frequent mistakes in the German 
quotations the more surprising. One of the main 
ideas of the plot is entirely revolting, and not at all 
necessary to the development of the story. The book 
would be quite bright enough to be read on its own 
merits without resorting to the poor trick of shameless 
writing to make it remarkable. 

‘* Told in the Twilight” is a somewhat feeble collec- 
tion of stories. ‘‘ Kelly’s Wife” is the best of them. 
Some are melodramatic in outline and unconvincing in 
the telling. Others are of a type that we have been 
served with since our cradle-days. For instance, who 
has not met the curate who is effusively accepted by 
the maiden aunt when he is endeavouring to ask for the 
hand of her niece? Devices so stale need great fresh- 
ness of writing to make them even bearable ; and there 
is no such freshness here. 


“* Among the Bracken.” By Mrs. Hartley Perks. 
Westminster : Archibald Constable & Co. 1806. 

“* Sir Geoffrey de Skeffington.” By B. W. Ward. 
London : Digby, Long, & Co. 1896. 


‘* Among the Bracken” has a heroine of the saucy 
and athletic type, which is more attractive than the 
perished simpering zugénue, or the soon-to-perish intro- 
a and diary-keeping young woman. Ailie, among 
the bracken, has found two lovers, and only discovers 
her decided preference for the one after promising to 
run away with the other—which is not so impossible as 
it sounds. The comic pair, who come in wherever the 
story flags, are really more or less comic, and they end 
the book effectively. Altogether, it is a lovable little 
story, nicely told. 

‘* Sir Geoffrey de Skeffington,” we must confess, we 
found it impossible to get through. The adjective is no 
figure of speech. Three times we returned to the 
charge, and got as far as where De Skeffington re- 
marks, ‘‘ By the bones of A Becket, Saracen, canst not 
believe what I say?” and there stuck miserably. Such 
affectations choke off the reader, in spite of the episode 
of the “‘ beautiful Saracen,” who is officious enough to 
save Sir Geoffrey just when the beok would have ended 
mercifully for want of him. She proceeds to make love 
to him with some spirit; but he, being promised to 
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another in marriage, and ‘‘ any connexion of a less 
honourable character being utterly abhorrent to the 
brave champion of the Cross,” there ensues embarrass- 
ment. With great resource, he leads the conversation 
to horses, and the moment passes. Two pages later, 
she falls over ‘‘a yawning gulf,” and gets unpleasantly 
mangled ; on which the prudent De Skeffington ‘‘ rides 
sadly away,” and the author breathes again. There is 
an entertaining dedication, in which one Mr. Heygate 
is warmly complimented on being an M.P. and a Knight 
of the Shire, and on having a voice, and on having 
raised it in the House of Commons, and on having 
helped our National Church with ‘freely given advice, 
and on being a Director of a Railway and the Chair- 
man of a Banking Company. The capitals are not 
ours. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Foundations of Sacred Study.” Second Series. By C. J 
Ellicott, D.D. London: S.P.C.K. 1895. 


HESE addresses are a fine expression of a scholar’s mind— 
a scholar for whom learning of all sorts is naturally a 
concern of great moment and attraction, a scholar who knows 
how to use his learning for spiritual ends. All the clergymen 
who write upon the vexed questions of the hour cannot suddenly 
become scholars ; but some of them would do well to take the 
tone of their superiors on trust, and imitate the admirable 
moderation of the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. It is a 
great mistake to think that, in treating discussed questions, 
moderation looks like uncertainty ; for, setting aside any moral 
reasons there may be for adopting such a tone, moderation is 
simply so infinitely more effective than loud speaking. If re- 
straint is difficult to the writer himself, it is still the surest— 
indeed in most cases the only—way to be impressive. For 
instance, the Bishop’s short paragraph, in his introduction, deal- 
ing with evolution isa model statement. The seven addresses in 
this second series deal with Christian Ethics, Biblical History and 
Archeology, and Church History. If the reader is a little dis- 
appointed here and there at the treatment of the first subject, 
because he wants to hear more fully about it, he must bear in 
mind the aim and limits of these addresses. They were not 
meant for the instruction or conviction of the general reader ; 
they were addressed to the clergy, and were intended as a 
guide to the various studies. They are directions to the clergy 
how they may best approack these studies themselves, so as to 
be able ultimately to raise the standard of religious knowledge 
among the laity. So that when the Bishop approves the state- 
ment that, “if Christian dogmatics had not formulated and 
developed the teaching of a triune God, it must have been 
postulated by Christian ethics as an indispensable principle in 
any attempt to set forth the system with coherence and 
lucidity,” and gives no further explanation, he has done exactly 
what he intended to do. The statement is an excellent in- 
centive ; it is striking, and not likely to be forgotten ; it is just 
such a hard saying as this, pregnant of the whole subject to be 
studied, that makes the best start. The addresses are marvels 
of compression. 


We have also received “ Debrett’s House of Commons and 
Judicial Bench” for 1896 (Dean & Son); Royal University of 
Ireland “ Calendar” for 1896, and a Supplement containing 
“Examination Papers, 1895” (Dublin: Royal University) ; 
Vol. VI. of Green’s “ History of the English People” (1642- 
1683) in Macmilan’s “ Eversley Series”; Vol. I. in a three- 
vol. edition (Bohn’s Standard Library) of Motley’s “The Rise 
of the Dutch Republic,” with a biographical introduction by 
Moncure D. Conway (Bell); Vol III. of Kegan Paul’s and 
Vol. II. of George Newnes’s Shakespeare (plain texts), and 
“Romeo and Juliet,” with preface and glossary by Israel 
Gollancz in Dent’s “The Temple Shakespeare”; “ Manuel 
Pratique des Sociétés Anglaises par Actions,” par G. Giraudet 
et A. Méliot (Paris: Georges Giraudet, and London: 
— & Sons); H. M. Stanley’s “ Magdala,” in Sampson 

ow’s “Travel and Adventure” series; “The Strayed 
Reveller, Empedocles on Etna; and other Poems,” by 
Matthew Arnold, with an introduction by William Shai 
(Walter Scott) ; “ Idylls of the King,” 3 vols. and * The Broo 
and other Poems” in Macmillan’s “The People’s Edition ” ; 
“ English Topography. Part VII.” (Leicestershire—Monmouth- 
shire), edited by F. A. Milne, M.A., in “The Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library ” (Stock) ; “ Royal Blue-Book, 1896” (Simpkin, 
Marshall) ; new and revised edition of “The Parish Councils 
Guide,” by Hartley Bb. N. Mothersole (Jarrold) ; 22nd edition 
of “ Black’s Guide to the English Lakes,” edited by A. R. 
Hope Moncrieff, and 2oth edition of “ Black’s Shilling Guide 
to the English Lakes,” edited by M. J. B. Baddeley, roth edition 
of “ Sussex,” 24th edition of “Edinburgh,” and 8th edition of 
“ Leamington,” edited by A. R. Hope Moncrieff (A. & C. 
Black) ; “ Berkshire” and “ Derbyshire,” compiled by Robert 
Dodwell in the “ Pocket County Companion” (Tylston & 
Edwards) ; “ Report of the Minister of Education (Ontario) for 
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the Year 1895” (Toronto: Warwick Bros. & Rutter) ; “The 
Annual of the British School at Athens,” No. I., Session 1894-5, 
inted for the subscribers; “ How to Visit Italy,” "edited by ~ aM 
Lunn (Horace Marshall) ; Sheet 7 of W.& H. K. Johnston’s new 
“Three Miies toan Inch Map of Scotland” ; Defoe’s “ The King 
of Pirates,” edited by George H. Aitken, with illustrations by 
B. Yeats (Dent);  Gryll Grange,” by Thomas Love 
-eacock, illustrated by F. H. Townsend, with an introduction 
by George Seiateeny (Macmillan) ; « Handy Andy,” by 
Samuel Lover, Esq., illustrated by H. M. Brock, with an intro- 
duction by Charles Whibley (Macmillan) ; “ Eothen,” by A. W. 
Kinglake (William Blackwood) ; “ Lyra Hieratica,” Poems on 
the Priesthood, collected by Rev. T. E. Bridgett, C.SS.R. 
(Burns & Oates); “The Office of Holy Week, translated 
from the Italian of Abbé Alexander Mazzinelli (Baltimore : 
John Murphy); “ The Naval Pocket Book,” by W. Laird 
Clowes (Tower Publishing Co.) ; bound volume of the 
“ Century,” November 1895—April 1896 (Macmillan). 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Ww" a depressing unanimity the Reviews for this month 

have agreed to relapse into dulness, and the “ Nine- 
teenth Century” leads the way nobly. There is one spirited 
contribution to this Review—namely, Mr. Gladstone’s short 
appreciation of Sheridan ; notable for what its author says, but 
still more for the eagerness and overbubbling interest which 
Sheridan and his political position have roused in his mind. It 
is difficult to imagine that the time can ever come when the 
world will still be interesting,and Mr. Gladstone will not be 
here to be interested. Mr. Frederic Harrison’s paper on John 
Addington Symonds is readable of course, but not altogether 
satisfying for some reason—perhaps we have been hearing over- 
much lately of the writers of the very near past. Mr. B. M. 
Godsall performs a good action in pointing out why young 
English gentlemen are not fitted for the work of ranching in 
America, and Messrs. Waldo and Walsh give terrible figures to 
show that measles cannot be treated lightly—in 1894 the number 
of deaths from measles was 3,293. It cannot be said that Mr. 
Cuthbert Hadden brings any novel arguments against street- 
music—these ultra-sensitive persons have a way of talking as if 
barrel organs gave no pleasure to any one, and this spoils their 
position considerably. If it were true, the remedy for street music 
would be to give no pennies to the musicians, and in a couple 
of months the London streets would be as silent as those in 
any Continental capital. Dr. Fitch objects to Clauses 4 and 27 
in the Education Bill. Clause 4 will give unnecessary aid to 
Voluntary schools which do not need it, and Clause 27 is 
ruinously invented to meet the demands ‘of an overweening 
Anglican party. These objections are even more convincingly 
put by Dr. Fairbairn in the “Contemporary.” This article is 
as eloquent an indictment of Anglican claims on education as 
we have yet seen. The other readable contribution is Mr. 
William O’Brien’s “London Revisited,” a very pretty piece of 
work. Dr. George Harley also gives interesting facts about 
champagne. Mr. Edward Dicey in the “ Fortnightly” thinks 
that the dangers of government by chartered companies are 
explained away by giving a history of all the great things 
that have been done in Rhodesia. Mr. H. D. Traill is more 
entertaining in his discussion about Conservatives and Oppor- 
tunists than he has been for some time—in review articles, 
at any rate. The two interesting contributions (the number 
must have been fixed by consent) are Mr. James Mew’s on 
the modern Persian stage and Miss Edith Sellers’s biography 
of Liebknecht. Besides Mr. Basil Thomson’s latest Fijian 
story, which is delicious, there is one first-rate article in the 
“New Review.” The real test of a critic is to see him at 
work on a great subject, and Mr. J. F. Runciman’s first instal- 
ment of his consideration of Beethoven’s Symphonies is a fine 
thing. The inability to write sense, or even to be interesting, 
about the subject of the hour has apparently crippled the 
Reviews this month ; but we are disappointed to see that South 
Africa has had a dulling effect even on the “ New Review.” 


NOTICE.— The price of back numbers of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
except those of the current Volume, is ONE SHILLING each. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


ADMISSION eee ONE SHILLING. 


1/6 From London and bac’ 1/6 
HORSE-DRAWN AND RIAGE EXHIBITION, 


NOW 
HORSELESS CARRIAGE DRIVES IN LOVELY GROUNDS, 
From 12 noon till 2, and from 3 to 6 daily. 


BURMESE VILLAGE 
With Natives at Work at their various Trades. 


FOOTBALL PERFORMANCE 
With Glass Balls by Burmese Natives. 


ROYAL ¢ OPERA COVENT GARDEN.—Sir. AUGUSTUS 
HARRIS, Lessee and Ma . GRAND OPERA SFASON. Box Office 
now open.— For ‘full particulars see Dail 


RICHTER CONCERTS. 
SUMMER SEASON, 
Conductor, Dr. HANS RICH 
nder the direction of Mr. ert). 
THIRD AND LAST CONCERT, ST. NAMES'S HALL, 
MONDAY NEXT, June 8th, at 8.30. 


y Papers. 


Overture, “ Romeo and Juliet” ....e0.ssececeeseeeeeeceenenseee Tschaikowsky. 
Co time at these Concerts) 
“ Charfreitagszauber (Parsifal) Wagner. 
(First time at these Concerts.) 
“ Der Ritt der Walkiiren” (Die Walkiire) ........-+seeeeeeeeees Wagner. 
Beethoven. 


000s 

Tickets, 15s., tos. 6d., and 2s. 6d., of the usualAgents ; Newman's Box 

Queen's. Hall; 7 ; Tree, St. 405 Hall, and 304 Regent Street, and of N. VERT, 
rk Street, W. 


SARASATE ¢ CONCERTS. 
Under 4 direction of Mr. N. VERT.) 
HALL. 
SATURDAY APTE NOONS, June 6, 13, and 20, at 3. 
Programme for To-day (Saturday), June 6. 


First Sonata for Violin and Piano.........cccccsceceseeseccscese Bach, 
Sonate for co Raff. 
Solo Violin (a ences 
(b) Airs Ru: } Wieniawski. 
Solo Piano (a) Nocturne No. 2, Op. 37 «+++ +seesseeseeeteceeesees Chopin. 
(b) Ballade in B mimor ...+-+secsceeececseeeeeseeeees Liszt. 
Solo Violin, Peteneras” ... Sarasate. 


Piano, Dr. Otto Neitzel. 
Bechstein Grand Pianoforte. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., 3S-, 2S., 18-. of the usual Agents; Tree, St. James's Hall, 
and 304 Regent Street, and of NV: VERT, 6 Cork Street, Ww. 


THE CAFE ROYAL, 
THE QUADRANT, REGENT STREET. 


BEST CUISINE IN LONDON, 


AND THE 


BEST CELLAR IN THE WORLD. 
£600,000 of Wines in Stock. 
MANAGER—JAMES WULLSCHLEGER. 


ROYAL HOTEL, 
CAPE TOWN. 


“The Royal Hotel, Cape Town, is altogether the 


best hotel in South Africa.” 
The Saturpay REVIEW. 


Proprietor, J. CLARK. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected Communications. He 
must also entirely decline to enter into correspondence with writers 
of MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


Zhe SATURDAY REVIEW is published every Saturday morning, but a 
Foreign Edition is issued in time for the Indian and Colonial 
mails every Friday afternoon. Advertisements for this First 
Edition cannot be received later than Thursday night, but for the 
regular issue they can be taken up to 4 p.m. on Friday. 
ADVERTISEMENTS should be sent to the PUBLISHING OFFICE, 
38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND ; or fo the CiTY OFFICE, 
18 Finco LANE, CoRNHILL, EC. 4 Scale of Charges 
may be obtained on application. 


“LANCET” ANALYsIS AND MEDICAL Opinions Post FREE. 


££ G B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 


48s. PER DOZEN 


CARRIAGE PAID. W H I SKY. 


OF THE PROPRIETORS : 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE. 
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THE CLAIMS OF 
VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


Present controversy on the claims of Voluntary schools has had, at 
least, two indisputably good results. The public has clearly seen the 
extent and value of the Church’s past services to elementary education : 
and the Church has learnt to measure her future task, and to take heart 
for it. 

We write on behalf of a district which has claims upon the nation 
second to none, and in which the educational work of the Church is 
beset with such special difficulties that men’s hearts may easily fail them 
in its contemplation. 

The Diocese of Rochester contains, besides Chatham, Gravesend, 
&c., thewhole area of South London—many miles of squalid tenements, 
closely packed with poor and struggling workers, far removed from the 
few districts in the Diocese which are able to give them help. 

What the importance of the school is as a social, civic, and re- 
ligious influence in such a region needs no telling ; and whatever duty 
the Church has in regard to the schools must be here, at once, most 
urgent and most difficult. 

The record of the past three years is that, under the stimulus of the 
well-known Circular of the Department, £125,000 has been given and 
spent by Churchmen in the diocese upon fabrics alone ; and what 
were, in some cases, dingy, ill-ventilated buildings, have been trans- 
formed into bright and wholesome schools. 

The task thus laid upon the Church was heavy, because she had 
been at work educating the poor long before any State aid was given— 
in some cases even in the last century-—so the buildings were often 
antiquated, and that especially in parishes such as those on the river 
bank, which, because they were the oldest centres of population, had 
become the poorest. 

This heavy work would have been impossible if the Diocesan Board 
of Education had not been able (besides much indirect aid and en- 
couragement) to make grants which have amounted to £3,583. 

Now, as to the future. 

We need £1,000 to complete the work of defence and repair, by 
paying grants, which we have conditionally promised, and relieving 
managers who have pledged their private resources to architects and 
builders. 

But we would fain also recover lost ground. In the panic after 
1870 the Diocese lost about fifty schools (in the last thirteen years she 
has only lost three). We are inquiring into the condition and present 
use of these buildings. We hope to recover some of them. It would 
immensely assist us to do so if a few Churchmen would promise us a 
definite sum, upon which we could make a proportionate claim for 
every reopened school. 

And then there is new ground. What that means, an hour or so 
spent in Battersea, Greenwich, Plumstead, and many other districts 
would quickly and vividly show, by the token of a vast acreage of 
newly sprung and ever-extending streets. It is not right that, in such 
neighbourhoods, all the parents should be forced to send their children 
to the Board schools for lack of Church schools, and it has been proved 
that many of them prefer Church schools, even where the premises are 
homely, and they only have tens, where the Board schools have hun- 
dreds, of children. 

Since 1870, seventy-two new parishes have been formed in the 
Diocese, but only sixteen have been supplied with Church schools. 
This is not surprising, seeing that the Church and endowment have 
had to be provided. Some of the new parishes are now anxious to have 
schools, and in several cases sites are awaiting us if they can be promptly 
occupied. But Church schools can only be built in such districts 
by a large measure of central help and encouragement, and we should 
be thankful, indeed, ifour Diocesan Board had a sum of £5,000, which 
it could turn to excellent account, by making loans on new school 
buildings. We ought to have as much more to make grants, given on 
condition that treble the amount is raised from other sources. 

There is no doubt that we ought to ask to be entrusted with £11,000 
for the work of the next five years. 

Considering the scale and the importance of the work, is it too large 
a demahkd, or larger than the attitude which the Church has taken 
towards the Government and Parliament in the matter of her schools, 
entitles, or rather bids, us to make? 

Are there not those who have made fortunes by the labours of South 
Londoners, or by the sale of their land to the speculative builder, who 
will recognize the debt which they owe, and make the Diocesan Board 
their almoner ? 

Contributions to this work will be gladly received by the Bishop of 
Rochester ; by the Secretary of the Board, the Rev. A. W. Maplesden, 
The Church Institute, Upper Tooting ; or by the Westminster Branch 
of the London and County Bank. : 

EDWARD ROFFEN. 


HUYSHE SOUTHWARK. 
CHARLES BURNEY. 

J. ERSKINE CLARKE. 
C. E. BROOKE. 


London Diocesan Board of Education. 


AN APPEAL ON BEHALF 


OF THE 


CHURCH SCHOOLS OF LONDON. 


W* the undersigned members and supporters of the 

London Diocesan Board of Education, appeal most 
earnestly to Churchmen, and to all who value the preserva- 
tion of Christian Education in our Public Elementary 
Schools, for funds to enable the Diocesan Board to main- 
tain in efficiency the work in which it has been engaged for 
more than half a century, and to place that work upon a 
more permanent financial footing. 


We have every reason to expect that, during the coming 
year, Voluntary schools will receive from the Legislature, in 
some form or another, the assistance they both need and 
deserve. We are therefore anxious that the Schools de- 
pendent upon the Board for support may be in a position 
to take the utmost advantage of that relief. 


There are many schools in the poorer parts of the Diocese 
which have long been maintained by the most praise- 
worthy exertions of Churchmen, in the face of the greatest 
difficulties and of severe pressure. The Diocesan Board 
has, from time to time, been compelled to undertake the 
financial management of twenty-two such schools, with 
fifty-six departments, and more than 13,000 children on 
the books, in order to give relief to the local managers, and 
so prevent their abandonment. The majority of these, and, 
indeed, of all our Church Schools, are among the most 
popular and efficient within the London School Board 
area; and to lose any of them would be little short of 
disastrous to the cause of religious education. 


It has been carefully estimated that, to meet the present 
need, a sum of £6,000 is absolutely required. We there- 
fore earnestly commend the London Diocesan Board and 
its work to the sympathy and liberal support of the Church- 
people of London ; and we would impress upon them that, 
if liberal assistance is promptly forthcoming, the relief so 
given will be permanent in its effect. 


NORTHUMBERLAND. 

WESTMINSTER. 

WINCHILSEA. 

ALDENHAM. 

EGERTON OF TATTON. 

GRIMTHORPE. 

G. G. BRADLEY, Dean of Westminster. 

T. DyKE ACLAND. 

Francis S. PowELL, M.P. 

EDWARD CarR GLYN, Vicar of Kensington and Rural Dean, 

Joun G. Taczort, M.P. 

W. H. Bartow, D.D., Vicar of Islington and Rural Dean. 

E. A. EARDLEY-WILMOT, Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of 
St. Jude’s, South Kensington. 

H. W. P. Ricuarps, Prebendary of St. Paul’s and Rector of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields. 

DAVID ANDERSON, Rector of St. George’s, Hanover Square. 

RICHARD BENYON, J.P. for Berks. 

WILLIAM BOoUuSFIELD, 20 Hyde Park Gate, W. 

RICHARD Foster, 48 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

F. B. PALMER, Glaisdale, Streatham, S.W. 

H. W. Prescott, 50 Cornhill, E.C. 

J. A. SHaw STEWART, 71 Eaton Place, S.W. 

G. A. SPOTTISWOODE, 3 Cadogan Square, S.W. 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations to the General and Poor Schools 
Relief Fund of the London Diocesan Board of Education should be made 
payable to JOHN HILL, Esq., Financial Secretary to the Board, Church 
House, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W., or may be paid through Lloyds 
Bank, Limited (Herries, Farquhar Branch), 16 St. James's Street, S.W, 
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une, 1896, when Directors proceed to Allotment, the necessary 
Oapital having been guaranteed. 


A careful examination of the “Brown Hill,” “True Blue,” and “Crcesus” Lodes 
shows that they represent the central fissure of the great gold-bearing forma- 
tion of Hannan's, which consists of a series of reefs running parallel to each 
other, and in all forming a wide auriferous belt of country which is now being 
worked for miles in length. From the indications shown by the workings it is 
evident that the following reefs pass through the Croesus North: Hannan's 
Brownhill and two of the Hannan’s Orcsus Reefs, Kelly’s Victory Reef, and 
three main lodes from the True Biue Gold Mine. All these lodes are of great 
size and richness, and the gold is evenly disseminated through them. After 
two years’ experience of the Hannan’s and Ooolgardie Reefs, which I have 
closely studied, I have every confidence in recommending the “ Croesus North” 
as a thoroughly sound and reliable investment.—Vide Mr. G. P. HURST'S 


HAS NAN’S NORTH CRESUS GOLD MINING 
COMPANY (LIMITED). 
Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893, whereby the liability of the 
Shareholders is limited to the amount of their Shares. 
Capital £110,000 in Shares of £1 each, 


ISSUE of 50,000 SHARES. Payable as to 2s. per Share on Application, 8s. on 
Allotment, and the balance one month thereafter. 


DIRECTORS. 
G. G. ELRINGTON, Esq. (Director of the London and Western Australian Con- 
tract Company, Limited), Grena Lodge, Richmond, Surrey. 
A. G. SHOOLBRED, Esq. (Director of Hannan’s Development and Finance 
Corporation, Limited), 38 Lancaster Gate, Lon Ww. 
ALBERT KING, Esq., 60 Aldermanbury, London, E.C., Colonial Merchant. 
J. B. GUTHRIE, Esq. (Director of Hannan’s Excelsior, Limited), West India 
House, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
E. H. BEAMAN, Esq., Chaseley, — the Colonial Exploration, 


LOCAL DIRECTOR IN COOLGARDIE. 

G. P. HURST, Esq. (Mineralogist ; Director of Hands Across the Sea Gold Mining 
Company, Limited, and Hannan’s Orcesus Gold Mining Oompany, Limited). 
BANKERS. 

Lonpon: THE COMMEROIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND (LIMITED), 

62 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

Heap Orricte: EDINBURGH, AND BRANOHES IN SOOTLAND, 
West AvstTratia: UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA (LIMITED), 


BROKER. 
H. W. WALMISLEY, Esq,, 18 Austin Friars, London, E.C., and Stock E xchange. 
SOLICITORS. 

Messrs. BLACHFORD, RICHES & NORTON, 15 Walbrook, London, E.C. 
Messrs, PARKER & PARKER, Perth, Western Australia, 
AUDITORS. 

Messrs. R. E. EMSON & CO., 1 Gresham Buildings, London, E.0. 
SECRETARY (pro tem.) AND OFFICES. 

H. MUNNS, 5 Moorgate Street Buildings, London, E.C. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 


This Company has been formed to acquire, develop, and work the gold-mining 
property, held under lease, locally known as the “ Cresus North,” having an area 
of t famous District of 


twelve acres, and situate in the and highly 
Hannan’s (Kalgoorlie), Western Australia. 
The mine has been reported upon by apts Bee ew ke, the of 


London from the Ooolgardie Gol 
me roperty adjoins one of “9 th and most extensively developed mine® 
goorlie district—namely, Hannan’s Cresus—which has shown exceed- 
inet rich results from the surface down to the present depth. The North Croesus 
s surrounded by a number of well-known and successful ventures, including the 
Brownhill, the True Blue, Orcesus South United, Brownhill Oonsols, Brownhill 
rietary, Hannan's iq me Orcesus (No. 1) North, Hannan’s Central, Men- 
linde Hill, Iron Monarch, Hannan’s Pariaga,and many others. From the develop- 


confirmation of the 

shaft sunk on the northern side of the pa’ within a few hundred feet of the 

North Croesus, the Brownhill lode has been struck three times in a 150-feet shaft, 

the ore each time being richer than before. This conclusive proof of the Brown- 

me pe eereing northwards must likewise enhance the prospective value of 
Croesus, 


Ina report on an 
Manager, 


an adjoining property, Capt. W. H. Matthews, the well-known 
vouches for the acouracy of the statement that no less than 
1,000 oz. of gold was obtained, with the most primitive capemass, on Ho Easnans 
Croesus, within about 75 feet of the southern boundary of the North Orcesus lease. 
bade wage A which has just been completed to Coolgardie is being continued to 
Kalgoorlie, and will pass in close proximity to the mine. This will give the = 
Eves ont economical advantage in respect of freight charges, whilst 
being more or less huge bodies of ore, easily mined and — FL, 


tho erating, whit have quite recently taken place on the Ooolgardie Field 
quite confirm the rich assay tests which are characteristic of the lodes on this 
The Lake on. gold from 125 tons; 


“s have returned 4 oz. ee Australasian 64 oz. ton 
for toma, wallet total Weater bas quae 


per ton. 

The consideration to be paid for the property has been fixed at £85,000, paysite 
as to £20,000 in cash, and ) in ‘cath or faly-pad shares, the balance 
capital to be appropriated for working capital. 


In the event of no allotment, the full amount will be returned, 
Prospectuses and forms of application can be obtained from the Bankers and 
Offices of the Company. 
Applications for shares may be made in writing in the following manner :— 


TO THE DIRECTORS OF HANNAN’S NURTH ORGSUS GOLD 
MINING COMPANY (LIMITED). 


Messrs. Lambton & Co., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
Branches, and the London and Midland Bank, Ltd., 
52 Cornhill, London, and Branches, will receive Sub- 
scriptions for the undermentioned Capital. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OPEN THIS DAY, 
Saturday, the 6th June, 1895, and CLOSE at or before 
Four o'clock on MONDAY, the 8th June, 1896, for 
LONDON, and at or before Twelve o’clock noon on 
TUESDAY, 9th June, for the COUNTRY. 


CYCLES COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYN 
(lncorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890.) 


CAPITAL - - £300,000, 


DIVIDED INTO 
150,000 Six per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares 
of £1 each, 
AND 
150,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, 
Payable 5s. on Application ; 5s. on Allotment; and the balance on 
the roth July, 1896. 

The Proprietors of the existing undertaking have subscribed 
for 50,000 Ordinary and 50,000 Preference Shares, which will 
be allotted to them in full. These Ordinary Shares will be not 
saleable for a period of five years, and will carry no Dividend 
until the other Ordinary Shareholders have received a Cumula- 
tive Dividend at the rate of 7} per cent. per annum. 


Out of the Capital, £75,000 will be reserved for erection of 
additional works and for Working Capital. 


DIRECTORS. 
CAPTAIN NOBLE, Jesmond Dene House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


(Chairman). 


WILLIAM BROMLEY-DAVENPORT, Esq., M.P., Capesthorne 
Chelford, Cheshire, and 1 Belgrave Place, S.W. Pe 


COLONEL HANS HAMILTON, Northumberland Artillery, 
76 Albert Hall Mansions, S.W. 


FRANCIS WILLIAM PONTING, Esq., The Manor House, 
Watford (/ate General Manager of the Preston Banking Company). 


THOMAS DAVIDSON, Esq., J.P., Teams Glass Works, Gates- 
head-upon-Tyne (Chairman of the Vendor Company). 
~~ FELIX DAVIES, Esq., 824 New Bond Street, 


BANKERS. 
LAMBTON & CO., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Branches, 


THE LONDON AND MIDLAND BANK,’ Limirep, 52 Corn- 
hill, E.C., and Branches. 


BROKERS, 
PARTRIDGE & GREENFIELD, 2 Drapers’ Gardens, E.C, 


SOLICITORS. 


DEVONSHIRE, MONKLAND, DAVIES & SANDERS, 1 Frede- 
rick’s Place, Old Jewry, London. 


FRED. M. GASCOIGNE, County Chambers, Newcastle-upon- 


AUDITORS. 
ISITT & CO., 6 Old Jewry, E.C. (Chartered Accountants). 


SECRETARY AND OFFICES (ro éem.), 
A. W. LIPSHAM, 6 Old Jewry, London, E.C. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be ob- 
tained from the Bankers, Solicitors, and “Brokers, or 
from the Secretary of the Company. 
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THE LANGLAAGTE ESTATE & GOLD MINING CO., LTD. 


CAPITAL - 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 1896-1897. 
J. B. ROBINSON, Chairman. 


J. W. 8. LANGERMAN, Vice-Chairman. R. LILIENFELD. 
MAURICE MAROUS. N. J. SCHOLTZ. 
JAS. FERGUSON. STANLEY CLAY. 


£4 70,000. 


SecretTary.—F. 8. Tudhope. 
MANAGER.—William Nass. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEER.—R. R, Sherriff. 
BANKERS.—Robinson’s South African Banking Company, Limited. 
So.icrror.—Oharles Leonard. 

London AGENTS.—Robinson South African Banking Company, Limited. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS for the Year ended 
December, 1895. 


The Directors beg to submit to Shareholders the Bal Sheet, Expenditure 
and Revenue Statement, and Profit and Loss Account to 3lst December, 1895, duly 
certified by the Auditors, as also the Manager's Report, which deals fully with the 
operations of the Company for the past year. 

FINANCIAL POSITION. 


The Profit and Loss Account shows :— 


Balance at 3lst December, 1894 ... £129,020 5 3 
662,411 19 9 
Redemption £30,000 0 0 
Depreciation, &. 2511918 6 
Dividend at the rate of 50 % for the 3000 40 
at 
290,119 18 € 
Leaving a Balance to be carried forward of we one £372,292 1 3 


Your Directors have written off 66 per cent. from Mine Development, and 
114 Es cent. from Machinery and Plant, Works, Buildings, Permanent Works, 
&e., those Assets in our books reflected by merely nominal values. 

GENERAL WORKING. 

The General Working Cost on Milling, Mining, and General Supervision 
shows about 68 per cent. higher than that of the previous year, attributable 
chiefly to the employment of Rock-Drills in the Stopes, consequent on the scarcity 
of native labour. 

quantity of Tailings treated than in previous years. 


ORE IN SIGHT. 
This now ae aes tons, as against 395,000 tons at the end of 1894, 
or an increase of 70,607 tons. 
MACHINERY AND PLANT. 
The Machinery is reported to be in excellent order and working well. 


Your Directors have leased to the and Building 
Company, Limited, for building purposes, portion of the 


y, immediately adjoining the township of Fordsburg, as also the Mineral 
Rights of the farm "Middelfontein, yy! Langlaagte to the North, and 
received in consideration therefor ly paid up Shares in that Com- 
in a ey of £500,000 : — a the Working Capital, having 
75,000 Shares sold for cash at £2 eac 


DmecrorAte.—In order of rotation, Mr. James Ferguson retires from the 
Board, but is eligible and offers himself for re-election. 

Avpirors.—Mr, 8. Fleischer was appointed one of the Company's Auditors 
in place of Mr. J .H. Abel, 

Two Auditors will have to be elected for the ensuing year, and their remu- 


FERGUSON, Ae 
R. LILIENFELD, Directors 


STATEMENT OF LIABILITIES AND ASSETS AT DECEMBER 3lst, 1895. 


Dr. 
To Oapital Account . £470,000 0 0 
» Robinson South African n Banking Company— 
on Gold in Transi! 51,650 0 0 
Contractors, &e. 11,645 10 7 
» Wages Outs 
Europeans and Natives payablein January ... ... 709615 3 
» Mine Contractors— 
» Unclaimed Dividends ... 314 6 6 
» » Shareholders’ Dividend Account— 
No. 18, 25 per cent., declared 31st December, 1895 on 117,800 0 0 
» Share Premium Account— 
Balance at December,1894 72,000 0 0 
» Profit and Loss Account— 
Balance asper Statement 1 3 1 3 
£1,103,136 8 2 8 2 
Or. 
By Property Account ove 00 
» Buildings and Improvements 17,000 0 
» Machinery and Plant... ... ove 78, 00 
160-Stamp Mill 61,500 0 0 
» Oyanide Works . 00 
» Furniture and Safes oie 470 0 0 
» Live Stock and Vehicles 3. ws 660 0 0 
» Permanent Wor a 00 
Expenditure Machinery 3,074 9 4 
Explosive, Fos, General Stresand Cyanide 12,028 3 5 
© — Stationery and Bearer Warrants... 1810 9 1 
” 
Robinson Bank, London and Johannesburg £108,459 19 7 
Standard Bank, Johannesburg ...... 6,224 7 6 
—— 11520 4 4 
» Gold in Transit... ooo oso ose oo 62,283 15 4 
326,100 0 0 
» Insurances unexpired .., aie 616 12 1 
£1.103.13% 8 2 


J. W. 8. LANGERMAN, Vice-Chairman, 
8. TUDHOPE, Secretary. 


ans exsttty that we have examined the Books of the Langlaagte Estate 
Gold Mining Company, Limited, and compared the same with the Vouchers 
Bank Book, that we have found them correct, and that the above Statement 

from the said Books, 


pe FRASER, } Auditors. 


is a true extract 


EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE STATEMENT FOR TWELVE MONTHS ENDED 
DECEMBER 3lst, 1895. 


To Mining Expense — 


oo 
Explosives, Stores, Fuel and Timber 
General Expenses, Salaries and Maintenance 3,850 
Development... 23,671 


w 
C000 


£138,257 15 8 

» Tramming Expenses— 
Contractors and Maintenance 3838 1 1 

» Reduction Expenses— 


Mill and Pumping— 
Stores, Lubricants, Fuel,&ce. ... ... 16390 5 2 
Shoes and Dies and Maintenance .., - 98158 7 4 
General Expenses and Salaries - 300 3 2 
Lubricants, Fuel, &c. ... 132518 5 
General Expenses 32614 7 
Tailings 42,606 10 4 
Treatment— 
— . 15,573 17 10 
Cyanide and Zine om 8 
Royalty ... - 5127 3 2 
General Expenses, Salaries and. | Maintenance 4873 2 9 
Stores and Fuel . 4,663 6 0 
Tramming, &c. .. 975 310 
— 46,263 6 3 
» Concentrates Treatment— 
Wages and Contractors 972 12 6 
Cyanide and Zinc 
General Expenses, Salaries, &c. 396 8 10 
General Expen: 
” 
Salaries, Office and General .., 1,570 10 4 
London and Paris Agencies, ‘Transfer Oftee 
Directors, and Audit Fees a 2,728 5 5 
Stationery, Postages, Cables, &c. 12301811 
ports, Legal Expenses, Insurances &e. 2065 11 4 
Subscriptions and Donations .. 1500 9 7 
General Maintenance... 500911 3 
Medical and Drugs “ 34413 4 
ne and Mijupacht ‘Dues 52 0 0 
Sanita 1077 3 5 
Commission, Hichange, 613 17 11 
Workshops adi 1,647 12 1 
Boiler Inspections 63 16 0 
Native Labour aa 692 16 3 
Rates and Taxes 250 0 0 
18847 510 
and Loss A eos oss 191,295 19 8 
£451,193 14 10 
Or. 
By Bullion— 
88,771°45 oz . Smelted Gold from Mili «» £310,732 1 6 
30,148'31 oz- Smelted Gold from 9 2 
20,760°36 oz. Smelted Gold from Concentrates 57,241 8 2 
10 
» Block B Preferent Dividend... 0 
» Rents, Leases and General Revenue 


£451,193 14 10 
J, W. 8S. LANGERMAN, Vice-Chairman, 
PE, Secretary. 


Prorir AND Loss AccouNT AT DECEMBER 1895. 


Dr. 
To Live Stock Account— 
For Mules died and lost during year am a 
» Mine Development — 


66 per cent. written off 
» Depreciation— 

Machinery and Plant —— 10,060 15 2 

160-Stamp Mill ... 7,500 0 0 

Furniture 6311 9 

Live Stock and Vehicles§ 81 810 

Permanent Works 375 10 10 

———._ 25087 8 6 

» Dividend Account— 

No, 17—25 per cent. at 30/6, 

No, 18—25 per cent. at 31/ oo 


» Balance Carried Forward— 
As per Liabilities and Assets Statement ... 372,292 1 3 


£662,411 19 9 


By Balance at December £129,659 16 11 
Less shortfall on estimate of Gold in Transit at 
December 31st, 1894 639 11 8 
—— £129,020 5 3 
» Profit on Share Account— 
On Shares Sold 107,095 14 10 


» Our Proportion of Flotation of LANGLAAGTE 
EXPLORATION AND BUILDING ComMPANY— 


235,000 Shares at £1 235,000 0 0 

FOR 12 MontTHS To 3ist 1895— 
As per Expenditure and Revenue Account 191,295 19 8 
ali 19 19 9 


J. W. 8. LANGERMAN, 
Secretary. 


Examined and compared with Books and Vouchers and found correct. 
DAVID FRASER, } 
8. FLEISOHER, 


| 
| 
| 
q 
| | 
q 
neration fixed. 
| 
oa Examined and compared with Books and Vouchers and found correct. 
DAVID FRASER, 
8. FLEISCHER, | A%ditors. 
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THE LANGLAAGTE ESTATE AND GOLD MINING CO., LIM.—Continued. 


MANAGER'S REPORT for the year ended 3lst December, 1895. 
The Chairman and Directors 
LANGLAAGTE ESTATE AND GOLD MINING O©O., LIMITED. 


. Ihave much pleasure in bmitting to Report on the Opera- 
ve muc sul you my on 

MINE. 

MACHTINERY.—The Oompressor Plant at Robinson Shaft had an accident to 
the Steam Oylinder Oasing, July 4, which has been temporarily repaired, and after 
having been tested by the Boiler Inspector the work went on as usual. Two New 
Steam Oylinders were at once ordered to compound the Engine; these are now 
on the Coast and are expected to arrive here during the month of January, 
} ag the Compressor Plant will work more economically in consumption of 


The Compressor Plant Boilers consist of four 80 H.-P. Multitubular Boilers, 
of which one has given out and is being replaced by « new Boiler, bought 
from Messrs. Howard, Farrar and Co. 

The Pumps and Winding Engines at the three Shafts are in good work’ 
order, but a new Pumping Gear and Surface Condensing Engine, 124 x21 x 
stroke, for Robinson Shaft has been ordered from Messrs. Harvey and Co., the 
present Gear not being strong enough when the Shaft attains greater depth.” 

DEVELOPMENT.—(a) RoBInson SHAFT.—This was not sunk any deeper during 
the year. The depth is 17 feet below the 8th level, or 544 feet vertical. Sinki 
will be recommenced in January. The 7th level Main Cross Cut South is 158 
feet long from centre of Shaft ; the Main Reef was intersected at 45 feet and the 
South Reef at 147 feet. The 8th level Main Cross Cut South is 243 feet long 
from —— the Main Reef was intersected at 964 feet, and the South 
Reef at eet. 

(0) Vernon SHart.—This was sunk to the 9th level at 620 feet 5 inches; 
Sump, from 9th to 10th level, 20 feet ; total depth, 640 feet 5 inches vertical. 
| a level Cross Cut South is 187 feet long from centre of Shaft. The Main 

i he Reef will be intersected at about 
210 on. The 9th level Cross Out South, just started, is 17 feet long. 

(c) Marcus SHart.—This was sunk to the 8th level at 504 f feet 10 inches, 
and from 8th to 9th level, 55 feet; total depth, 559 feet 10 inches vertical. The 
7th level Cross Cut South is 2284 feet long from centre of Shaft, The Main Reef 
was intersected at 284 feet, and the South Reef is expected to be cut at 270 feet. 
The 8th level Main Cross Cut is 534 feet long from centre of Shaft. 

Through scarcity of Native Labour the Development Work has not made 
such good progress as could have been desired—a larger number of Rock Drill 
Machines had to be employed in the Stopes to keep the Mill supplied with Ore ; 
but in spite of all the labour difficulties es the following progress has been made :— 
eet 


Shafts sunk vertical .., 


Total for 12° Mon 
Of which mene feet were done by Rock Drill Mashines/and2 11 foot by Hand 


bour. 
The Development Work done by Rock Drill Machines during the 12 months is 
as follows :— 


Month ... | January | February| March | April | May | June 

Footage ... | 1,379 | 1,382 | 1,961 | 1280 | 1,301 | 1,223 

Month ... July | August Sept. | October 

Footage .../ 1007 | 1,389 | 690 | mo | 1066 | 749 
Total ... 13,726 feet. 


ORE IN SIGHT. 
The Ore in sight 3lst December, 1895, is estimated at 465,608 tons of 2,000 Ib., 
as per Surveyor’s Certificate attached. 
MILL. 
The 160-Stamps Fraser and Chalmer’s Mill, with 32 Tulloch’s Automatic 
Feeders, 98 Frue anners driven by a 500-H.P. Corliss Compound Engine, has 


well the year, with only the idabl ppages for “ clean- 
up” of Amalgam and small repairs. 

Running time, Gold produced, and Cost per ton, is shown by the Table 

2 Rox. | d 
a idle 
HELE 
dwt. s 
January. | 160 | 21,057 | 29/15/20; 424 677 | 7,12089) 2 432 
February ” 18,033 | 27; 8/45) 412 888 | 801230} 2 677 
March ... | » 19,800 30) 55 "07 853 | 845290, 2 1097 
April 20,155 | 29/10) 5| 428 8°49 | 8,558 2 621 
20,269 30, 419 822 | 833900| 2 944 
June ...| » 19,328 0; 0| 417 825 | 7,97440| 2 1048 
day » 20,780 | 30; 429 679 | 7,056°40, 2 639 
August .| ,, 30; 7/20; 427 679 | 7,02340| 2 912 
Sept. » 21,172 29; 4/10) 453 682 | 7,22610 2 785 
October .| ,, 22,287 | 55| 459 657 | 731830, 2 718 
Nov. ...| | 20842/29' 1| 448 | 645 | 672596) 2 838 
a 21,036 29; 0,40; 452 589 2 1099 
Totals | 

and 245,439 3644) 5| 431 T37 (90,01005 2 816 

Averages | 


The Ore crushed, 245,439 Tons, being 13,577 Tons less than the previous 
to the smaller quantity of Soft Free-Milling Ore, of which we had 
in 1894, against only 23,000 tons this year, and the remainder all hard 
Pyritic Ore. But although the > om crushed during 1895 is less than the 
previous year, the Gold produ is 3,350 ounces more, or a total of 90,010 
ounces Retorted Gold from the ml, and the result would have been still better 
had I not been under the necessity, owing to shortage of Native Labour, to use 
Machine Drills in the Stopes, whereby a larger percentage than usual of waste 
rock is being Milled, 
The aver*ge cost of Milling for 12 months is 2s, 816d. 2,000 Ib., 
which is a little higher than last year, due to the larger proportion of Pyritic 
Ore, _~ gos smaller tonnage crushed, and Machine Stoping, which is 


additional 40 Aaa have heen ordered to increase the Mill to 200 Stamps ; 
also on order, 24 Frue Vanners, 2 Mil! Boilers,2 No. 6 Gates’ © 2 Man- 

chester Motors, No. 8,2 Lighting Dyeamos for 1,500 Lamps, New Pumping Plant 
to deliver to the Mi!l 2} million gallons of water per 24 hours. and a 240 H.-P. 
Williams’ Patent Oentral Valve Ky and Oondenser, &c., to drive the whole 
Ge P. Mill Engine will only drive the Mill and 


anners. 
CYANIDE WORKS, 
terations have been made here during this year, 


plan’ of > 
O_p Works.—Five Ciroular Brick Cemented Leaching Vats of 450 tons 
capacity each, 2 Travelling Steam Oranes for discharging the Tailings after 


treatment, endless Wire Haulage, Engine and Boiler, 3 Circular Brick 
Cemented Solution Vats, 7 Boxes, Centrifugal Solation Pump driven 
by Electric Motor, 


CONCENTRATES VaTs BUILDING.—Three Circular Brick Cemented Vats of 
90 tons ty each. 
Brick Cemented Leaching Vats of 450 tons 


ing Vats ; at = or 
; are ven electricity. ie 
TAILINGS. 

Tho with Telling tn former as mentioned 
in my last year’s report were all finished in July. ty ~ ty 
poor I yo re-treated some tailings residues, but the result obtained— 

oz. of bullion—has not justified a continuance. Since October only Tail- 


treatment 
January to December, fresh Tailings treated «. 154,770 , 


Total profit for twelve months, £31,743 2s. 11d. 

The consumption of Cyanide for both Old and New Works per ton of 
treated was 0°79 Ib., and the consumption of Zinc for both Old and New W 
per ton of Tailings treated was 029 Ib. 

OoncENTRATES.—The number of Frue Vanners in the Mill is the same as last 
collected and treated by 


cyanide. 
Profit for twelve months, £47,156 12s. 2d. 
Total profits for twelve months from tailings and concentrates £78,899 15s. 1d. 
The difficulties 


them over whilst under treatment, to allow of the — of 
cient oxygen to accelerate the dissolution of the gold. The act 
the year has been 93°08 per cent. The a 


AMITE MAGAZINE — has been built the Magazine to 

UNDRY.—. been put up, on 
J A 2ist, since when 77,402 lb. of castings have t out, the 


fittings to Bossheads, Retorta, 
Spurwheels up to 1,336 lb. weight. All 
market value, and I have much pleasure in stating that it has left a good profit, 
besides the great advan of doing our own castings quickly in case of a 


utilising large quantities of short Machine Drills of 14 inch diameter, these 
pro be eeu Hand Drills, in all 14,663 Ib., since June 17th, which is a 


weigh tp to 8 Tous bas bea pat up Goal is weighed, 
thus securing correct weight of Coal 
Warsr Purirter (Siack & Brownlow Patent).—The right to build and use 


Tank, which has division for the’ par , and erected 
Shaft, Robinson Shaft, 


Water SUPPLY AND MPING Babcock and Wilcox boiler 
of 106 H.-P. has been put up at Paarl Central Dam Pumping Station. 

The extreme dry season has been the cause of much anxiety. From the Paarl 
Central Dam, which was completely dried up, we had no water from September 
25th to December 18th, and since then only very little. The four upper Dams 


Mill. Since then the old Pump Station Dam wall has been feet higher 
and 4 feet wider and stronger to increase the storage capacity, and a bridge has 
been built over the bye wash. 

150 feet longer on each side. This work will be commenced early in January, 


experienced 


ASSAY | Smelting, and Assaying, this Depart- 
ment very busy. 409 bars of gold were smelted, weighing ounces, or 
9,580 Ib. A voirdupois. 

The number of Assays made were— 

For the Mine ee os ee ee 

o ee ee ee ee 2,441 
os ee ee oe 2,848 
{10768 Fire Aways 


Received 2 new Assay Balances, small Auxiliary Retort, Amalgam Press, 
and a Machine Drill for sampling gold bars, and in fact the Department is 
with every modern appliance necessary for a large establishment like 


MACHINERY AND PLANT. 
From the Mechanical Engineer's detailed Report, herewith attached, it will 
be seen that everything is kept in good repair and in the very best working 


NATIVE LABOUR. ; 

The supply of Native labour has been very short. Every effort has been made 
to obtain Natives for Mine work, but without avail, and the very few received 
through the Chamber of Mines Labour Department cannot be counted, as th 
left almost immediately. If Natives are brought to any Mine against their 
they are certain to leave at 1 first opportunity. During the last four 
months the Mine was short of Natives. I tried Coolie labour 
trucks in the Cyanide Works, but they are not strong enough for the work, 

GENERAL. 

With the exception of Rock Drill Development (in which there is a decrease 
in cost of 4/1°52 per foot), the expenses show a slight increase in all ta. 
This is due to the scarcity of natives: frequently one white man had only five or 
six boys to look after in the Mine when he could have looked after ny yy : 

boys’ wages had also to be increased in some instances because they got to 
know that they were scarce. 

Another item is the increase in price of Mealie Meal for the bags, woieh 
stood at 15s. per bag during 1894 against 20s. during 1895, or an increase of 33 per 
cent. The price of Forage for our Oyanide Works mules is also 35 per cent, 
higher than last year, and the Contractor's price for tramming ore had to 
be increased. 

White labour has been plentiful, but at increased wages for carpen 
masons, &c., in consequence of the larger demand for bu trade in town. 

With sufficient native labour, so that all stoping can be done by hand, I 
hope to make larger profits ome the year 1896. 


Gentlemen, yours faith 
WILLIAM 


Svurveyor's CERTIFICATE OF ORE IN SIGHT. 
I hereby certify that the amount of ore in sight at the Langlaagte Estate 
Mine on December 3ist, 1895, was 


465,608 TONS. 
(Signed) HENRY THOMAS HALL, A.M.LC.E., England, Surveyor, 
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1896 
— 
P Po capacity each ; 4 Travelling Steam Oranes; endiess Wire Rope Haulage from 
settling pits below Mill to this Building and from there to Residue Dump; 
Engine and Boiler ; 3 Circular Brick Cemented Solution Vats, total especie 
460,482 gallons, and 5 Extractor Boxes ; 5 Lathes and 1 Patent Machine for 
8 direct from the Mi ve m trea 
The old Oyanide Works are used for treating Concentrates in connection 
larged to 200 stamps thew works be utilised again for the treatment of 
5 8 January to July, old Slimy Tailings treated _ 26,060 tons. 
0 4 
the latter part o v4 and beginning of this year have been overcome by less 
close concentration, that is to say with a larger mixture of sand and —— pee 
ton of ncentrates treated was 11°14 lb. and of l B 
5 3 
ore own. ne .happened on June the 25th, when a piston head broke and a 
new one was cast the same night. 
A Brass SMELTING FURNACE has also been built, and since May the 27th 
o es 2,868 Ib. of brass castings were turned out at a good profit. 
Sree. Macume.—This has been constructed for the purpose of 
at the back of the Mill 
th pipes to Mill. Vernon 
= have supplied all the water during the dry months, which had to be used over 
—_ and over again, but I have managed to get along without any stoppage of the 
8. 
| 
this. 
0 
8 
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SIMPSON LEVER CHAIN 


IS THE GREATEST 


LABOUR-SAVING CYCLING INVENTION OF THE AGE. 


q It diminishes Exertion and Friction, is easy Uphill 
| and against the Wind. It increases Speed. 


IT IS USED BY 
T.R.H. the Prince of Wales, Duke of York, Princesses Maud and Victoria of Wales, Prince George of 
Greece; Countess De La Warr, Lady Jeune, Lady C. Beresford, Mr. Labouchere, M.P., Mr, 


Doucker, M.P., Mr. E. Bainbridge, M.P., Sir Francis and Miss Knollys. 


Can be seen at 16 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON. 


THE SIMPSON LEVER CHAIN. 


Whether Touring or Park Riding, it is absolutely essential for 
grace and comfort. 


IT HOLDS ALL THE PRINCIPAL WORLD’S RECORDS, 
BOTH ON THE ROAD AND PATH. 


30 Miles 214 Yards in One Hour, by T: LINTON. 


BORDEAUX to PARIS by A. LINTON, 
Beating record by 2 hours 54 minutes. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: 


119 REGENT STREET, W. 


i 
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COMMERCIAL. 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, due 1925. 


In consequence of the appointment of Receivers of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company, and with a view to the protection of the interests 
of the holders of the above-mentioned bonds, Messrs. Speyer Brothers 
invite holders of such bonds, which were issued by them in 1885, to deposit 
the same, with all coupons attached, at their offices, 17 Lothbury, London, 
E.C., on or before June 1, 1896, subject to an agreement, dated April 10, 
1896, between Messrs. Speyer & Co., New York, Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 
and the depositing bondholders. Copies of such agreement may be 
obtained on application at the above address. 

Messrs. Speyer Brothers will buy on the terms of the agreement the 
coupons and interest instalments maturing August 1, 1896, on deposited 
coupon or registered bonds, in case the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany should make default in paying the same when due. 

Trust receipts will be given for bonds deposited, and such receipts will be 
exchangeable for engraved bearer certificates. 

Application will be made to the New York and London Stock Exchanges 
for the listing of these certificates. 

Messrs. Speyer & Co. and Messrs. Speyer Brothers will make no 
charge against depositing bondholders for their services. 

London, April 20, 1896. 


ALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY 
FIVE PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, due 1925. 


Messrs, Speyer Brothers hereby give notice that the time during which 
will receive deposits of Bonds under the above notice has been 
extended by them until July 1, 1896. 
London, May 39, 1896. 


REORGANIZATION of the NORFOLK and WESTERN 
RAILROAD SYSTEM. 

To HOLDERS of the following BONDS and STOCKS: 

NORFOLK and WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 

Adjustment Mortgage Bonds, roo-Year Mortgage Bonds, Maryland and Washing- 
ton Division Bonds, Clinch Valley Division Bonds, Equipment Mortgage Bonds of 
1888, Five per Cent. Debentures of 1892, Preferred Stock, Common S 

ROANOKE and SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
First Mortgage Bonds, Stock. 
LYNCHBURG and DURHAM RAILROAD COMPANY. 
First Mortgage Bonds, Stock. 

The holders of a large majority of all the above-mentioned Bonds have assented 
to the reorganization, and the plan has been declared quai, Further deposits 
of Bonds and Stock and payment of the first instalment of $4 per share on 
the deposited Stocks will only received in the discretion of the mittee, and 
on payment of a penalty of 2 per cent. on the par amount of the Bonds, and one- 
eighth of 1 per cent. on Stocks deposited. The second Instalment of $3 per share 
payable by depositing Shareholders must be paid on or before rst June, 1896. 


ew York, 14th May, 1806. 
4h MY QUIS FITZGERALD, Chairman 


Kennedy Tod. Robert Fleming. 
e igo de Pothonier. 
A. A. H. Hubrecht. 


The New York Executive Reorganization Committee. 
W. E. 15 Wall Street, New 
ork, U.S. 


London Deposi (acting as agents for the Mercantile Trust Co. of New York), 
Messrs. Brown, Shipley, &Co., Founders’ Court, Lothbury, London, E.C. 


Any further information in connexion with the 


ization may be obtained on 
ication to Mr. Howland Roberts, Secretary to London Committee, care of 
essrs. Brown, Shipley, & Co. 


Application will be made as soon as possible for granting a quotation to the 
M tile Trust Company's Engraved Certificates on the Loaton Steck Exchange. 
London, 15 May, 1896. 


ENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
FIRST MORTGAGE GOLD BONDS, 
Office of the Central Pacific Railroad Company : 
New York, June 2, 1896. 

This Company has made arrangements to extend its $3,383,000 First 
Mortgage Bonds, maturing July 1, 1896, so that the Principal thereof shall 
become payable in 14 years from that date, viz. on Jan 1, 1898, with 
interest meanwhile payable semi-annually January 1 and July 1, at the 
rate of 5 per cent per annum, Principal and Interest payable in the United 
States Gold Coin. 

The right is reserved to redeem the Bonds so extended at any time, on 
paying to the Bondholders the par or face value of the Bonds and Interest 
thereon, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum from July 1, 1896, in United 
States Gold Coin, less such interest accrued subsequent to that date, as 
may have been paid thereon before such redemption thereof. 

“he right of the Bondholders to avail themselves of such extension has 
been reserved to such holders as, prior to June 20, 1896, shall deposit their 
Bonds for that purpose with Messrs, Speyer & Co., New York, or with 
Messrs, Speyer Brothers, London, or Mr. Laz. Speyer Ellissen, Frankfort- 
on-Main, or Messrs. Teixeira De Mattos Brothers, Amsterdam. 

The extended Bonds will be stamped to show the extension and new 
coupon sheets will be annexed, representing future interest. Copies of the 
extension agreement can be obtained at the Company's Office and at the 
Offices of the Bankers above-mentioned. ‘The present extension is made 
to the date of maturity of the latest maturing Central Pacific First Mortgage 
Bonds, on or before which date the Company expects to arrange ry 
extension of the entire First Mortgage issue. 

Cc. P. HUNTINGTON, 
Vice-President, 
Referring to the above notice, we request holders who wish to avail 


themselves of the privilege of extension to pom their Bonds prior to 
June 20, 1896, at our Offices, where their will be stamped and 


new coupon sheets affixed. 
7 Lothbury, London, F.C, SPEYER BROTHERS, 


June 3, 1896. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
E IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE. 
Est. 1803.—1 BROAD ST., and 2a PALL MALL, S.W. 
Subscribed Paid-u 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE. 


FOUNDED 1710, 
Head Office : 63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 
London Branches: 60 Charing Cross ; 332 Oxford Street ; 40 Chancery Lane, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1895, £390,775,000. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 
INVESTED FUNDS . . . . £23,000,000. 


THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 
Head Office: 26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 
Accumulated Funds, £3,706,098. 


Mutual Life Assurance at Lowest Cost. 
Rates for the Insurance of £100, under the Immediate Bonus Plan. 


| 8) 431510 | £519 3 


Endowment Assurances on Unusually Favourable Terms. 
Write for the New Prospectus to the Head Office, or to the 
London Office : 69 King William Street, City, E.C. 

Manager: T. B. Spracue, M.A., LL.D. London Secretary : W. T. Gray, F.LA, 


H. HALFORD | Susiness at close prices. 
end Speculative Accounts opened. 
COMPANY, Dealings reported by wire if required. 
STOCK BROKERS, 


Prompt Settlements. 


70 and 71 
Thousands of Testimonials from Clients. 
Palmerston Buildings, African and Australian Mines—a 
Speciality. 
Old Broad Street, _— 
Lists of Closing Prices gratis. 
London. 


Established 1869, | Telegrams: “Monitor, London.” 
NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER FIRM. 


JAQUES’ 
CROQUET 


The original makers over 30 years 

Complete Sets from 15s. to £4 ds. 

Maintains a high reputation for excel- 

a of ma design, and workman- 
Pp. 


Profusely Illustrated of Outdoor Sports and Games 
Post-free from the Sole Man: urers, 


JAQUES & SON, 102 Hatton Garden, London, B.C, 


PRIZE 
MEDALS 
AWARDED. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 
rates per apaum, paid in advance. 
” Any part of the United Kingdom .........41 8 2 
All other parts of the World ...........0. 1:10 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in advance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 


Wa. DAWSON & SONS, Liurrep, Successors to 
STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Suand, London, W.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


BY LOUIS BECKE AND WALTER JEFFERY. 


A FIRST FLEET FAMILY: a Story of Botany Bay. 


With Map. Cloth, és. 


THE MYSTERY of the LAUGHLIN ISLAND: a 
Tradition of the Western Pacific. (The New Volume of “‘ The Yellow 
Library.”) Paper, 1s. ; cloth, 2s. 


“CITIES OF THE DEAD.” 


THE LONDON BURIAL GROUNDS: their History 
from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Mrs. Basi. Hotes. 
Numerous Illustrations. Cloth, ros. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUME OF “ THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” 
BOHEMIA; to the Fall of National Independence. 


Together with a Sum of Later Events. By C. Epmunp Maurice. 
Maps, Illustrations, and Index. Cloth, 5s. 


“LITTLE NOVELS,” No. III. 


THE PROBLEM of PREJUDICE. By Mrs. Vere 


CampseE.t. Paper cover, 6d. ; cloth, 1s. 


TRAVELS IN PERSIA. 


IN the KINGDOM of the SHAH. By E. Treacher 


Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, 12s. 


MRS. ALEXANDER’S NEW NOVEL. 


A WINNING HAZARD. By Mrs. Alexander, 
Cloth, 6s. 


Author of “‘ The Wooing O’t” &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE MERMAID SERIES.” 


THE , SELECT PLAYS of SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. 


A. E. H. Swaen. Frontispiece. Cloth, 3s. 6d 


PARIS DAYS and EVENINGS. The Real Paris. 


By Stuart Henry. Illustrated. Cloth, 7s. 6d 


PADDY’S WOMAN; and Other Stories. By 


Humpurey James. Cloth, 6s. 


BY AUTHOR OF “AMABEL,” “RED STAR,” &c. 


THE SILK of the KINE. By L. McManus. Cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S NEW NOVEL. 
Second Edition. 
EFFIE HETHERINGTON. By Robert Buchanan. 
Cloth, 6s 


“ The stamp of the work is unmistakably and artistically Scotch ; while none of 
the author's novels have a deeper human interest.”—Morning Post. 


WITH INTRODUCTORY LETTER BY W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. 
A LIFE SPENT for IRELAND. Leaves from the 
Diary of W. J. O'Neil Daunt. With Portrait. Cloth, 12s. _ 


painting. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE COURTSHIPS of QUEEN ELIZABETH. A 


History of the Various Negotiations for her Marriage. By Martin A. S. 
Hume, F.R.H.S. Portraits. Cloth, 21s. df 


“ A connected and consistent, though dly a most di StOry....00 
fascinating picture.”—Standard (Leader). 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE NEW IRISH LIBRARY.” 


A SHORT LIFE of THOMAS DAVIS. By Sir Charles 


Gavan Durry. Paper, 1s. ; cloth, 2s. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


Bet LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
4 (the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
{INDERSOM ANDERSON & CO, Lenten, 


ranch Os to Sok latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, EC. or te 
Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. W. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION to 

not less than peat RESIDENT and FIVE NON-RESIDENT 
SCH OLARSHIPS and THREE valuable EXHIBITIONS will take place in July 
next. Details may be apeaied from the HEAD-MAsTER, 19 Dean’sYard, Westminster. 


RADLEY COLLEGE, Scholarships we. Two of £80, 
one of £50, one of £. Election, July 17. For particulars apply to 
Warpen, Radley College, Abingdon. 


PIXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are prepared for the 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 


REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed or 
Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

ted thereon, by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY Y Claret 10 Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Established 
1835. Capital, £500,000. 


NAVAL CADETSHIPS, 1897,—TWO VACANCIES will 

ven to Boys to pete for oo coal favourable terms 
in one of the best known and most successful Navy —Write, Navy 
HeapmasTER, Willing’s Advertisement Office, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


BOOKS. 


— 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 
A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: **BOOKMEN, LONDON.” Code: UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS. —ALL OUT OF PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 
No matter what the subject. Patronized by the Nobility. The most ompert Book- 
finder extant. Please state wants.—Epwarp Baker's Great Bookshop, Birmingham. 


THE FORUM. 


CONTENTS. — JUNE. — Eighteenpence. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY POPULAR VOTE. Joun H. Mitcuett. 

MODERN NORWEGIAN LITERATURE.—II. ByOrNson. 

THE FALLACY OF TERRITORIAL EXTENSION. W. G. Sumner. 

A KEATS MANUSCRIPT. T. W. Hiccrinson. 

THE PROMISES OF DEMOCRACY: HAVE THEY BEEN FULFILLED? 
F. BLacKMAR. 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN TURKEY. Mary M. Patrick. 

ARMENIA’S IMPENDING DOOM: OUR DUTY. M. M. Mancasarian. 

THE DEMOCRATIZATION OF ENGLAND. Tuomas Davinson. 

EGO, ET REX MEUS: A STUDY OF ROYALTY. Oupa. 

OUR SUB-ARID BELT. E. V. SMattey. 

THE TRUE AIM OF CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETIES. 
Joseruine S. 

THE ISOLATION OF MUSIC. Watpo S. Pratt. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE JOURNAL of JOACHIM HANE. Containing 


his Escapes and Sufferings during his Em>'oyment by Oliver Cromwell in 
France from November 1653 to Februa 1654. Edited from the MS. in 


Worcester College, by C. H. Firtu, M.A¥ Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“We doubt whether any modern work of fiction is half so taints. ¥ 


tes and Querie: 
“Tt almost rivals the narratives of De Foe.”—Saturday R. ... 


WITH PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 


ENGLISH STUDIES. By James Darmesteter. 
Translated Mary F. Robinson). Demy 8vo. 


by Mary DarmesTerter (A. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION, 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 968.—_JUNE 1896.—2s, 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
A NAVAL UTOPIA. 
CARDINAL MANNING. 
SOME EPISODES IN A LONG LIFE. By F. M. F. Skene. 
AN UNCROWNED KING: A ROMANCE OF HIGH POLITICS. 
THE NOVELS OF JOHN GALT. 
MY FRIENDS WHO CYCLE. 
CAPTAIN FRANCIS LAWTON. 
THE LOOKER-ON. 
THE NEW OBSTRUCTION A SERIOUS DANGER. 


London: T, FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C, 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


NEW WORK OF FICTION ope ace ON HISTORY. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 


THE CARRISFORD ‘TABLETS. 


DERCOVERED ON ENGLISH SOIL BY H. PENNANT, LL.D., AND 
F. P. WYNDHURST, ESQ., AND RECORDING THE vo OVAGES 
AND ADVENTURES OF SIMRAN THE BABYLON IAN, 
SPECIALLY ON HIS MISSION OF SEARCH TO 
THE TIN MINES OF ALBION, B.c. 1325-50. 
By JOHN WILSON, M.A., Author of “ Aenigma Vitae " &c. 

“ The author gives us an interesting portion of ancient history, which he pre- 
sents in a very attractive form, and the a notes contained in the appendix are 
rich in information and ly to the context of the work.” 

ourier. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 1s. 


THE CONDITION OF WORKING 
WOMEN AND THE FACTORY ACTS. 


By JESSIE BOUCHERETT, HELEN BLACKBURN, and some others. 
me An extremely informative and practical little book." — Dundee Advertiser. 
The volume has some effective illustrations of working women in various em- 
ployments, and presents a side of the women worker's case w Id receive 
consideration.” — Presbyterian. 


In fep. 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
ON THIS HIGH WOLD. 
BEING BRIEF STUDIES IN THE YBAR. 
By PERCY CROSS STANDING, Author of “‘ Chateaux en Espagne” &c. 
In fep. 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


THE HIGHER TEACHING OF 
SHAKESPEARE. 


By LOUIS H. VICTORY. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


RAYMOND'S ANGEL. 
A Story of Two Lives Laid Down. 
By BLANCHE 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 


THE MONASTERY OF PETSCHENGA 
Sketches of Russian Lapland. 
(From Historical and Legendary Sources.) 
By J. A. FRIIS, Professor in the University of Christiania. 
Translated by HILL oo 
In fep. 8vo. paper cover, price 


THE COMPLETE GUIDE "TO JERSEY. 


Its Climate and Scenery, Meteorolo —q Botany, and Sosteay. Its Laws, 
Customs, Institutions, Cost of Living, cal’ Pastines Pastimes. Forming a 
mecum for the intending Resident or Tourist. 


By A JERSEYMAN. 
“ Without doubt the best.”--¥ersey Evening Post. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, price ss. 


THE STORY OF AN OLD OAK 
TREE, TOLD BY HIMSELF. 


By THORPE FANCOURT. 


NEW VOLUME OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


LAYS OF THE HEATHER. 


By A. C. MACDONELL. 


“The poems are marked by every good quality that can grace a a writer who 
Practises poetry as a polite accomplishment, and they will be read with interest by 
every one whose heart warms to the tartan.” —Scotsman. 


LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


REISSUE OF 


STANFORD’S COMPENDIUM OF CEOCRAPHY 
AND TRAVEL. 
IN TWELVE VOLUMES, WITH NEW ILLUSTRATIONS AND MAPS, 
Just published, large crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. 
ASIA : 


Vol. I. NORTHERN & EASTERN ASIA. 


CAUCASIA, RUSSIAN TURKESTAN, SIBERIA, CHINESE EMPIRE, 
AND JAPAN. 


By A. H,. KEANE, F.R.G.S. 
With 8 Maps and gr Illustrations. 


The Volumes already issued, uniform in size and price, are— 


AUSTRALASIA: 
Vol. I. AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND. By 


A. R. Wattace, LL.D. 


Vol. II. MALAYSIA. By F. H. H. Guittemarp, 
M.D. 


AFRICA : 
Vol. I. NORTH AFRICA. By A. H.. Keane, 


Vol. II. SOUTH _ AFRICA. By A. H. KeEang, 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 AND 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


The Saturday Review, 


JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY, Part I. 
In 9 Monthly Parts, 4to. with Magnificent Coloured Plates. Price 16s. net per Part. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY TROPHIES, 


AND PERSONAL RELICS OF BRITISH HEROES. 
A Series of Water-Colour Drawings by WILLIAM GIBB. 

The Descriptive Notes by RICHARD R. HOLMES. F.S.A., and an 
Introduction by F.-M. Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B. 
Dedicated by permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 

Detailed Prospectuses may be had on application. 


Now ready, 2 vols. large crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, with 120 Coloured Plates, 
price 308. net. 


THE FLORA OF THE ALPS. 


Being a Description of all the Species of Flowerin; Plants indigenous itzerland 
and of the A Alpine Species of the adjacent Mountain Dien = 
taly, and Austria, including the Pyrenees. 
By ALFRED W. BENNETT, M. A., B.Sc., F.L.S. 
Lecturer on Botany at St. Thomas's Hospital. 
With 120 Coloured Plates. No other Illustrated work covers the same ground. 


LONDON : JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 


WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


NOW READY. 


WISDOM’S FOLLY: 
A STUDY IN FEMININE DEVELOPMENT. 
By A. V. DUTTON, 
Author of “ Theories,” “‘ Jonathan Toms,” &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOW READY. 
THE QUICKSANDS OF PACTOLUS. 


By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
Author of ‘‘ The Model of Christian Gay,” “‘ The Romance of Judge Ketchum,” &c, 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


NOW READY. 


HONOR ORMTHWAITE. 


NOW READY. 


THE MAN WHO DISAPPEARED. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
8vo. price 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 

A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1895. 

*,* The first pos of this volume (pp. 1-221) is devoted toa résumé of the Political 
History of England gures the year 1895. The events of Parliamentary Life are 
noted, and the principal summarised, Foreign and Colonial History is 
dealt with in pp. 222-416. In the second part a Chronological Summary is given of 
the principal events of the , both yy and domestic : this is followed by a 
Retros a of Literature, Science, and Art, and an Obituary of Eminent Persons. 
A full Index is an important feature of the book. 
*_* Volumes of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-1894 can still be had, 
price 18s. each. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


THE NATIONAL RE\ 


REVIEW. 


Contents. JUNE. Price 2s. 6d. 

EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT 
BRITAIN. By J. B. Moore (Professor of Political Economy at the 

University of Columbia, U.S.) 

JUSTICE TO EGYPT. By Lord Farrer. 

ARTHUR YOUNG. By Leste 

EDITORS. By a Conrrisutor, 

SOUTH AFRICA. By H. O. Arnotp-Forster, M.P. 

TWO YEARS IN RHODESIA. By Lionet Decie. 

THE MONEY OF THE FAR EAST. By Hon. Georce Peet (Secretary of 

the Gold Standard Defence Association). 

SOME GOSSIPING REFLECTIONS. By Freperick Greenwoop. 

UNION: SPIRITUAL OR ECCLESIASTICAL? By the Bisnor or Ripon. 

EMANCIPATION FROM THE JEWS. By a Reviewer. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


EW AND IMPORTANT POPULAR WORK 
BY THE REV. VERNON STALEY, Author of ‘* The Catholic Religion.” 


THE RELIGION. 


Cheap Edition, paper covers, 
si, net ; by post, 


RAY & CO. 
64 and 65 Farringdon Ox of all Booksellers. 


Books. —HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 


Geographer to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Piccadilly, W.—Libraries Fitted 
All the New and New Choice 
for Presents, Post orders promptly exsomed.” 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S LAST NOVEL. 


WEIR OF HERMISTON. By Roserr Louis 


Stevenson. Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. ° 
‘Great with a greatness alike of conception, of arrangement, and of language.... 
A book to be remembered among the few precious books of the century.” 
Daily Mail. 
“* Stevenson has certainly drawn no character with a firmer hand or more subtle 
discrimination, or a more skilful harmonising of discordant attributes, than he has 


-shown in his portrait of Lord Hermiston.”—Daily News. 


“It is more than doubtful whether any novelist has produced a more living 
portrait of a strong and rough personality than that of Lord Hermiston, or a more 

ympathetic and truthful picture of feminine nature than is shown in the elder 
Kirstie. "— Morning Post. 


MR. SWINBURNE’'S NEW POEM. 


THE TALE OF BALEN. By A tcERnon 


Cuar.es Swinsurne. Crown 8vo. buckram, gilt top, 7s. 
** Full of beauty and of charm.”—Glode. 

“ Has a fine swing in its verse, and abounds in musical cadences.” — 7imes. 
** A noble addition to our Arthurian literature.”—Daily Chronicle. 


THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS’S NEW BOOK. 


TRAVEL AND TALK, 1885-93-95. My 


Hundred Thousand Miles of Travel through America, Australia, Tasmania, 
la, New , Ceylon, and the Paradises of the Pacific. By the 
Rev. H. R. Hawets, M.A. With Photogravure Portraits. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 21s. 
“‘ Two volumes of entertaining and highly characteristic gossip ;...... well worth 
reading.” Glasgow Herald. 


On June 12. Demy 8vo. cloth, decorated with Mr. Porter's “‘ Colours” 
in a novel manner, 18s. 


KINGSCLERE. By Joun Porter. Edited 


by Byron Wesber. With 19 Full-page and numerous smaller Illustrations. 


On June 11, crown 8vo. cloth, coloured edges, 5s. 


A MANUAL OF MENDING AND REPAIR- 


ING. By Cuartes Govrrey LeLanp. 
JUSTIN McCARTHY’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE RIDDLE RING. By Justin McCartny, 


Author of “‘ Dear Lady Disdain.” 3 vols. At every Library. 
‘* An eminently bright and readable story."—Glasgow Herald. 
“The story is of a thoroughly healthy and pleasant flavour ; full of touches of 
gentle met — of pictures of men, women, and places that are graceful and 
natural.” —Scotsman. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. By Sir Water 


Besant, Author of ‘All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 2 vols. At every 
Library. Second Edition. 
“ To write a novel like ‘The Master Craftsman” must be to enjoy oneself. It 
on its readers.” —Sketch. 
“The book will be read with enjoyment and admiration by everyone who takes 
it up.” —Scotsman. 
“It is charming, it is informed with the healthiest spirit, and it is optimistic, 
chivalrous, picturesque.”"—Daily News. 


BILLY BELLEW. By W. E. Norais, Author 


of “‘ The Rogue.” With a Frontispiece by F. H. Townsend. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

‘* * Billy Bellew’ is a most admirable novel, written throughout with that excellent 
finish, careful observation, and eye for the — are Mr. Norris's special merits. 
+;++++This is a book which gives real refr ent, and holds the reader by a certain 
distinction of style and manner which is not common in modern fiction.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


MARK TWAIN'S NEW BOOK. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF 


ARC. By the Sieur Louis pe Conte. Edited by Mark Twatn. With 
12 Illustrations. 

“* Heartily welcome as a curious and interesting tale of the life of one of the most 
wonderful personages in history...... The work may garded asa of 
in its way.” ~ Scotsman. 

Cy book is honest, spirited, and stirring ; and the great name of the author 


may, I hope will, make the memory of the Maid as dear to English-speaking people 

as is to France.” LANG, in the St. Pames's Gazette. 

oak beautiful a lar, the author's heart has gone to its 
jioning...... t does not fail is enthusiasm, picturesque vi and the | 

of the beautiful and the true."—Leeds Mercury. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE DOWNFALL.” 


ROME. By Emme Zora. Translated by 
Ernest A, Vizeretty. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“A triumph of M. Zola’s talent."—S+¢. ¥ames's Gasette. 
“ Ttis a fine work, paralleled only by others from the same hand."”—Scofsman. 


THE SHADOW OF HILTON FERNBROOK : 


a Romance of Maoriland. By ArHaA Westsury. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 


35. 6d. 
“ A work of much merit, both asa story and in the manner of its narration.” 
Scotsman. 


AN EASY-GOING FELLOW. By C. J. 
effectually prevent the feeling of ennai.” Herald. 


DORIS AND I, and other Stories. By Joun 


STAFFoRD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TALES OF OUR COAST. By S. R. Crocker, 


Parker, Harowp F w. R 
Creve cloth, REDERIC, Crark Russet, and “ Q. 


une:11, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THIS STAGE OF FOOLS. By Leonarp 


Méraick, Author of “The Man Who Was Good.” 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 214 PICCADILLY, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 


MR. GEOFFREY DRAGE’S NEW WORK. 
Now Ready. Demy 8vo. 14s. 


THE LABOUR PROBLEM. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, M.P. 
cA valuable rtory of the topics most germane to the so-called labour 
sediien, ant of data indis -&-% to such practical solution of it as is compatible 
with the orderly progress of the community as a whole.”—7imes. 


A HANDBOOK TO THE SPAS OF EUROPE. 
Ready this day. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SPAS and MINERAL WATERS of 


EUROPE. With Notes on Balneotherapeutic Management in Various 
Diseases and Morbid Conditions. By HERMANN WEBER, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Consulting Physician to the German Hospital and to the Royal National 
Hospital & Consumption, Ventnor, &c., and FREDERICK PARKES WEBER, 
M.D., M.R.C.P., Physician to the German Hospital. 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE HAWARDEN HORACE.” 
Ready next week, with an Introduction by Mr. T. E. Pace. 
Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


MORE HAWARDEN HORACE. 


By CHARLES L. GRAVES, 
Author of ‘‘ The Hawarden Horace,” ‘‘ The Blarney Ballads,” &c. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
THE WARDLAWS. By E. Rentout Ester, 


Author of “‘ The Way of Tran .” “A Maid of the Manse,” “ The 
Way they Loved at Grimpat,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
* Delightful reading......E chapter is graceful and interesting.” 


“The story is charmingly told.”—Scotsman. 


GWLADYS PEMBERTON. By FLorence 


M.S. Scott. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“‘ There could be no better reading for young girls." —Glasgow Herald. 


KATE GRENVILLE. By Lord MonkswELL, 


Member of the London County and sometime Under-Secretary of 
State for War. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“ A thoughtful and intensely interesting novel.” —Scotsman. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE of GEORGE 


DRIFFELL. By James Payn. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Herald. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


EFFINGHAM WILSON'S LIST. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Just Published. Demy 8vo. price 6s. net. 


THE SCIENCE OF MONEY. 
By ALEX. DEL MAR. 
Mr. Mar will no of in the views he upholds....a 


student and master.’ 
Glasgow Herald. 
“Mr. Del Mar has the faculty of dealing with a subject, generally regarded as 
intricate and unattractive, in a lucid and rightly interesting manner, and those who 
desire a knowledge of the scientific aspect of money cannot do better than acquire 
it from this able treatise.” —Liverpool Courier. 


Demy 12mo. cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. 


THE LAW of RESIDENTIAL and BUSINESS FLATS. 


By GeorGe BiackweLt, of the Inner Temple. 
** A pretty complete exposition of the law from the points of view of both landlord 
and tenant.”— Daily News. 
“The work should certainly prove of use to those concerned with flats.” 
Law Times. 
Fep. long 8vo. cloth, price 4s. net. 


AUSTRALIAN MINING MANUAL: a Handy Guide 
to the West Australian Market. Compiled by G. B. Bzeman and FrepErIc 
C. Matuieson & Sons. 
“ Its shape and flexibility fit it for the side / mene and the information it contains 
seems to be all that can be desired.” —Daily Chronicle. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. net. 


HANDY GUIDE to PATENT LAW and PRACTICE. 
By G. F. Emery, LL.M. 
“Clearly and concisely written, and seems to contain all information that is of 
practical value as to obtaining a patent.” —Law Times. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 


HOME RAILWAYS as INVESTMENTS. by W. J. 


STEVENS. 
** Few more instructive or able compilations have ever been put before the British 
Investor."—Financial Times. 
“ There is certainly more than half-a-crown's worth of information in the book, so 
the purchaser must reap a good bargain."—Pad/ Mali Gazette. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. cloth, price 2s. net. 


A SKETCH of the CURRENCY QUESTION. By 
Cuiive CuTupertson, B.A. 
“* Written in a scrupulously impartial vein without prejudice and without passion 
great question.” —Scetsman, 


EFFINGHAM WILSON, 11 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. == 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


With Portrait, 17s. net. 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
FENTON JOHN ANTHONY HORT, 
D.D., D.C.L, LL.D. 


By his Son, ARTHUR FENTON HORT, 


Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Extra crown 8vo. 


FOUR NEW NOVELS. 
DENIS. 


A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
By Mrs. E. M. FIELD. 
Crown 8vo. és. 


TOM GROGAN. 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 


With Illustrations by Charles S. Reinhart. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
SPEAKER.—“ A book to be enjoyed by everybody.” 


HIS HONOR AND A LADY. 


By SARAH JEANNETTE DUNCAN, 
Illustrated by A. D. M‘Cormick. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


, SPECTATOR.—“ An exceptionally clever realistic novel......Admirably told 
in an excellent style.” 


FOREIGN STATESMEN SERIES.—New Volume. 


Crown 8v 6d. 
PHILIP AUGUSTUS. By Rev. W. H. Hurron, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


OLD MELBOURNE MEMORIES. By BoLpre- 


woop. Second Edition, Revised. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
ALPINE NOTES and the CLIMBING FOOT. By 
Georce Wuerry, M.A., M.C. Cantab. ; Member of the Alpine Club. With 
Map and 21 Illustrations. 
Contents : An Alpine Letter, 1895, Mountaineering in Dauphiné, 1894, Switzer- 
land and Savoy in 1893, An Alpine Letter, , A Month the Mountains, 


New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

WOOLWICH MATHEMATICAL PAPERS for ADMIS- 
SION into the ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY for the YEARS 
Fomatees 5- Edited by E. J. Brooxsmitn, B.A., LL.M., St. John’s College, 

ey 


Instructor in Mathematics, Royal Military Academy, W. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THE DUTIES and LIABILITIES of TRUSTEES. Six 
Lectures delivered in the Inner Temple during the Hilary Sittings, 1896, at 
the request of the Council of Legal Education. By AUGUSTINE Brrre wt, 


Q.C., M.P. 


THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE.—New Volume. 
THE BOOK of JOB. Edited, with an Introduction and 


Notes, by Ricwarp G. Moutton, M.A. (Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.). 16mo. 
price 2s. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. 


SENSE and SENSIBILITY. By Jane Austen. With 
6d 


an Introduction by Austin Dosson. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


16mo. cloth, rs. net ; Persian, 1s. 6d. net ; each volume. 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. The People’s Edition. 
Vols. 15 and 16.—IDYLLS OF THE KING, Parts 4 and 5. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
THE POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM WORDS- 


WORTH. Edited by Witt1am Knicut. To be compl i 
Globe 8vo. 5s. each. 
olume contains a Portrait and Vignette etched by H. Manesse. 
DAILY NEWS.—‘ Will constitute when completed a won that is a perfect 
model of editing.” 


HISTORY of ‘the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R. Green, 


Part IX. Now ready. 
A HISTORY of MANKIND. By Professor Friepricu 


Ratzet. Translated from the Second Edition A. J. Burie: 
M.A. With a Preface by E. B. Tytor, D.C.L. Royal 


PHYSICS for STUDENTS of MEDICINE. By Acrrep 
College of 


Daniett, M.A., D.Sc., Examiner in Physics to the Royal 
Physicians of Edinburgh, &c. 


MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS. “By Heinricn HEeErztz, 


in the University of Bonn. With an Introduction 
sor Pxitipp LENARD. Authorised English Translation by D. 
Jones, B.Sc., and G. A. Scuort, B.A., B.Sc. 


MACMILLAN & CO. (LIMITED), LONDON. 


MURRAY'S LIST. 


A NEW WORK ON BRITISH EAST AFRICA. 


With Maps and Illustrations, 8vo. 21s. 


THE GREAT RIFT VALLEY: 
A Journey to Mount Kenya and Lake Baringo. 


With some Account of the Geography, Geology, Native Races, Fauna and 
Flora of the Region, and a Sketch of the National Migrations in 
British t Africa, and Remarks on its Future. 


By J. W. GREGORY, 
Of the Natural History Museum, South Kensington. 


“Dr. G ’s book is so suggestive, so many-sided, and so interesting, tha 
in the space whic h can be spared we can only give a summary indication of its 
nature....... Dr. Greg is as skilled with his as with his geologist’s hammer. 
veces He has added vastly to our knowledge of this most interesting “om, 
‘imes. 
“ Dr. Gregory's fascinating book is the most comprehensive and important, as 
well as the newest, work, yet written on British East Africa.”"—Daily News. 
“The book is one that will be acceptable to many different classes of readers.” 
Morning Post. 
“We warmly recommend his book to the attention of all who appreciate a record 
of travel as remarkable for its unassuming simplicity as for its wealth of incident and 
adventure.”"—Land and Water. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 9s. 


EARLY REMINISCENCES. 


By General Sir DANIEL LYSONS, G.C.B. 
Constable of the Tower, Author of ‘‘ The Crimean War from First to Last.” 


“Sir Daniel Lysons has a prettier talent for gossip than most, and his ‘ Earl 
Reminiscences’...... are capital reading, and give a lively picture of the author's 
young days.” —7imes. 

ot There is not a dull page in this agreeable little book.” —Giode. 

“ These.‘ Early Reminiscences’ of Sir Daniel Lysons are sure to establish a very 
firm hold on popular favour."—Daily Chronicle. 

Brightly written and easily read."—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


THIRD EDITION, with Maps, Illustrations, &c., medium 8vo. 21s. 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT: a Narra- 


tive of Travels in Manchuria, the Desert of Gobi, Turkestan, the Himalayas, 
the Hindu Kush, the Pamirs, &c. From 1684 to 1894. By Captain Frank 
YounGuussanD, C.1.E., Indian Staff Corps, Gold Medallist, Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 
** We can only send our readers to a book which seems to us the most fascinating 
of all recent books of travel." —Spectator. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF; or, Law 


in Christian Theology. By the Duke of Arcyit, K.G., K.T. 

“Tt is refreshing to read a book inspired by a faith so vigorous and earnest. We 
have altogether failed to do justice to the wealth and variety of ideas in this re- 
markable book. But some of the salient qualities of mind which it reveals must 
strike every reader—the fervent yet reasonable faith, the solidity and cangiianey of 
thought, the manly confidence in the faculties which God has given us, the no less 
manly reverence and humility.......... The debt of the Church to such a book is great 
and is twofold. For true Christian apology it is no mere affair of outpost and 
frontier defence ; it plays the part which Plato ascribes to War in the development 
of the State; it exerts a bracing and purifying influence upon the faith which it 
maintains." — Guardian. 


Crown 8vo. 9s. 


THE STUDENT’S LYELL. Edited by Jonn 
W. Jupp, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., of the Royal School of Mines. ing a New 
Edition of Sir Charles Lyell’s ‘Student's Elements of Geology.” With 
upwards of 600 Illustrations. 


A NEW UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUAL. 


SHAKSPERE AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 


By Freperic S. Boas, M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Balliol College, 
Oxford. 


*,* This book is sold either as one of the Volumes of the University Extension 
Series, edited by Professor Knight, of St. Andrews University (crown 8vo. 6s.), or as 
a Library Book (large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.) 


With Map and Etchings by M. Manesse, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


THE BIBLE IN SPAIN; or, the Journeys 


and Imprisonments of an Englishman in an Attempt to Circulate the 
Scriptures in the Peninsula. By Georce Borrow. A New Edition, care- 
fully Revised, with Notes and a Glossary, by the late Utick Ratru Burke, 
Author of of Spain.” 
“Nothing better than the type, or than Mr. Ulick Burke's brief notes and 
glossary, could be desired by the most enthusiastic Borrovian.”—7imes. 


SECOND EDITION, with Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR. By Davin 
G. Hocartn, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

“ The little book is one of the liveliest, brightest, and most informing accounts of 
travel in the near East that we have seen for many a day ; and though one hesitates 
to compare it with the immortal ‘ Eothen,’ it is only true to say that Mr. Hogarth's 
pages have something of the same air of fresh, first-hand experience, and something 
of the same vividness of literary style.”— Times. 


Crown 8vo. 20s. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOK FOR GREECE 


AND THE IONIAN ISLANDS. A New and thoroughly Revised 
— with New Set of Maps expressly engraved on a large scale for this 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. - 
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LLOYD’S BANK, LIMITED, at their Offices, at Lombard Street, London, E.C., or at any of their Branches, are authorised 
to receive Subscriptions for the undermentioned Capital. 


The SUBSCRIPTION LIST will OPEN on MONDAY, the 8th of JUNE, 1896, and CLOSE on TUESDAY, the gth of 
June, 1896, for TOWN, and on WEDNESDAY Morning, the roth of June, 1896, for the COUNTRY. 


SINGER CYCLE COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


Registered under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890. 


SHARE CAPITAL, £600,000, 


Divided into 200,000 5} per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of 41 each (Preferential as to Capital as 
well as Dividend) and 400,000 Ordinary Shares of £1. 


The above Shares are payable 5s. on Application, 5s. on Allotment, and the balance on the 30th day of 
June, 1896. 
DEBENTURES. 


2,000 44 per cent. Mortgage Debentures of £100 each, to be redeemable at the option e the Directors at 
£105, on giving six months’ notice. 


The above Debentures are payable—£25 on Application, £25 on Allotment, and the balance on the 30th day 
of June, 1896. 
The whole of the above Shares and Debentures are now offered for Subscription. 


BANKERS. 
LLOYD’S BANK, LIMITED, 222 Strand, London ; and their Branches. 


SOLICITORS. 
J. B. PURCHASE, 11 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
ARTHUR T. ASHWELL, Nottingham. 


BROKERS. 
Lonpon: ALISTAIR HAY & CO.,, § Lothbury, E.C. 


BIRMINGHAM: W. & F. CUTHBERT, Colmore Row. 
MANCHESTER: J. H. LANCASHIRE & CO. 
DuBLIN: W. WILSON & SONS, College Green. 
BEeL¥ast: COATES & CO., 3 Lombard Street. 


SECRETARY. 
GEORGE WEBB, Canterbury Street, Coventry. 


REGISTERED OFFICES. 
CANTERBURY STREET, COVENTRY, 


Full PROSPECTUSES can be obtained from the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitor, or 
at the Offices of the Company. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietor by SpoTtiswoopE & Co., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAviEs at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London—Saturday, 6 June, 1896, 
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